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The Gaiety of Christ 


‘‘Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like 
unto children sitting in the marketplaces, which call 
unto their fellows, and say, We piped unto you, and 
ye did not dance.”—MatTTHEw xi. 16, 17 


E are able to construct a most intimate 

and vivid picture of Palestinian life simply 
from references in the teaching, and particularly 
in the parables, of our Lord. It is from His 
stories that we gather something of the busy 
life by the lake-side, on the farms, and in the 
streets of the town. They contain valuable 
information of how the common folk fared, the 
sort of houses they dwelt in, the food they lived 
on, and how much it cost, the clothes they wore 
and how they had to be worn until they were 
past mending. And here we get a glimpse of the 
children and a record of the games they played 
in the open spaces of the town. Some scholars 
have thought that this reference indicates some 
special game the children in Palestine played, in 
which each side in turn called out these phrases 
in a sort of sing-song which itself constituted the 
game ; and children do do that sort of thing, evi- 
dently with great enjoyment. Others have sug- 
gested that it pictures the children out for play 
but divided into rival groups each wanting their 
own game, and thus ending in a quarrel, as is 
often enough the case. But surely the simplest 
explanation is the most natural, and that which 
best fits our Lord’s application to the temper 
of His generation. The children who were organ- 
izing the entertainment for the rest had proposed 
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and started first some joyful and then some doleful 
representation ; played at weddings and funerals 
in turn, as children in all ages and all countries 
have always done; but only failed to please with 
either. The children were peevish, perhaps the 
weather was very hot, or they were tired even 
of play, and although they wanted something, 
they did not know what; and so their leaders 
are complaining that nothing will suit them, 
and are saying, ‘“‘ Then let someone else sug- 
gest something.” It is a natural situation all 
the world over wherever children are met to 
play; but perhaps few have paid much atten- 
tion to the frequent disputes and consequent 
withdrawals from play which accompany chil- 
dren’s games; and perhaps no one but Jesus 
would have seen in it a picture of the world and 
the restless heart of man. His own times were 
in just such a peevish mood. John the Baptist 
had come with a message of judgment and a call 
to repentance, backed up by his fierce and ascetic 
way of life, dwelling in the desert, living on coarse 
food, and dressing in a way that betokened his 
entire renunciation of the luxuries and comforts 
of life; and the people had complained that he 
was too austere, mournful and forbidding. Then 
Jesus Himself came and adopted a life of familiar 
intercourse, practised no visible asceticism, wore 
no special dress, and moved among the people 
telling stories, healing the sick and being kind 
to women and children, and folk said that He 
could be no prophet or holy man; he was insensi- 
tive to the moral condition of His company, and 


He was not only encouraging a dissolute life, He 
was living one. 
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It would be possible to apply Christ’s complaint 
similarly to any generation, and in particular to 
our own. If one takes the popular objections to 
Christianity they are of the same character; one 
set accusing it of going to one extreme, and another 
of it being the precise opposite. One says it is 
overloaded with dogmas, another that it lacks 
clear definition ; one says it is so fiercely intolerant, 
and another that it is dangerously pacifist ; this 
critic objects to it because it preaches contentment 
to the poor, and that critic declares that it disturbs 
men. by flaunting impossible utopias before them ; 
one says that it needs to be supplemented by 
Buddhist doctrine; and another declares that it 
already has too much of it; one party declares 
that Christianity is an opiate and another that 
it has the same effect as alcohol and competes 
with it for being the worst evil that man has suffered 
from; one philosopher declares that it dulls the 
conscience, and another that it torments the mind 
with scruples. The truth is that mankind is in 
a peevish mood : it does not know what it wants. 
It has tried everything and found no relief; it is 
tired out alternating between rosy make-belief 
and dreary realisms ; it complains of the monotony 
of pursuing one thing at a time, and of the impos- 
sible extremes into which all things run out; and 
when at last a religion comes which offers it every- 
thing and all at once, it is in no mood to try it, 
but complains because it brings it at last just 
what the total opinion of mankind has always 
been clamouring for. One has just to be patient 
with men and wait until they are willing to play 


again. 
[Bat te i is interesting that Jesus here reports 
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something of the things people were saying about 
Him. We need not take their description as 
giving an accurate picture of the way He was 
living. It was as much a libel to say that Jesus 
was a glutton and a wine-bibber as to say that 
John the Baptist was devil-ridden; for when 
people are out to criticize they do not keep to 
anything so precise as facts. All we need infer 
is that the behaviour of Jesus struck His con- 
temporaries as not quite usual for a prophet or 
a holy man, that they were astonished at His 
sharing in social intercourse, living an ordinary life, 
and taking the ordinary food and drink of the people. 
Still more interesting is the fact that in appor- 
tioning to Himself and to John the parts which 
they respectively played before their generation, 
He chose as descriptive of His ministry the chil- 
dren’s cry, ““We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced.” 


Curist MEANS SOMETHING THAT Catits Us To 
GAIETY. 


1. He was Himself quite conscious that it meant 
this. 

(a) His teaching has running through it a note 
which cannot be rightly described either as peace 
or joy, but which we are compelled to recognize 
as a note of real gaiety. He tells us quite explicitly 
that while many other teachers had come to rob 
man of something, He had come to give men not 
only life, but an abounding life; something more 
than the capacity to endure life: the power of 
enjoying it ; not the crushing out but the quicken- 
ing of desire, not the running away from life in 
fear, but plunging into it in glad expectancy. 
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When St. Matthew collects for us that body of 
teaching which has so perplexed and disturbed this 
world in the so-called Sermon on the Mount, he 
makes the discourse to open with nine enunciations 
of the condition of happiness. This was no mere 
optimistic outlook derived from the sunny days 
of the Galilean ministry ; for Jesus declares that 
there are possibilities of happiness where men 
have never dared to look for it; and when He 
comes to the very end of life and it holds now 
for Him nothing but the sorrow and suffering of 
the Cross, He gives once more teaching which 
He expressly declares is meant to impart to the 
disciples His own joy, so that their joy might be 
overflowing, and be a joy moreover which no one 
could ever take from them. 

Jesus recommended that life should be faced 
with a Divine carelessness; and obviously He 
disliked everything that broke into the gaiety of 
life. He did not approve of the grinding anxiety 
which made life consist of endless questions about 
what one was to eat and drink or what one should 
put on; and He proposed a system, which He 
called the Kingdom of God, in which He believed 
it would be possible to dispense with what He 
regarded as degrading and distracting cares. This 
message has a double significance ; He deprecates 
anxiety, or, as we should call it, worry; and 
wherever it appears, for it appears at both ends of 
the social scale. There are the rich whose life 
is made up of little else but considering what 
they shall eat and drink or wherewithal they shall 
be clothed, because there is such a bewildering 
amount to choose from; and there are the poor 
whose anxiety comes from the. fact that they 
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have nothing to choose from. We may have as 
yet not the slightest notion of what system it can 
be which eliminates both these sets of cares, but 
do let us be clear about one element that system 
must have, namely, that under it people will be 
free to live and enjoy living. Jesus probably 
disliked anger for the same reason, for it introduces 
that temper into relationships which casts gloom 
and fear all round, because it is the intrusion of 
the irrational, and therefore keeps everyone in a 
state of terror and suspense as to what is going 
to happen next. He proposes that better than 
get angry over a thing, we should pocket our 
pride and resentment and meet the evildoer with 
the humorous and tiring method of turning the 
other cheek. And to make us quite sure of what 
He means, and that He is not proposing a system 
that shall make man a dull slave, He instances 
the free life of the birds with their dancing ease, 
and the wild life of the flowers with their gorgeous 
colouring and tender beauty, as His ideal for 
man also. And when it is a question of our 
attitude towards others, He bids us be like God, 
generous and undiscriminating: the same to 
everybody, and that sameness like the smile of 
the sunshine and the refreshing of the rain. 

He retains the note of gaiety when He comes 
to picture the Kingdom of God. It is like a great 
supper: feasting, laughter, flowers, lights, wine, 
song; that is Christ’s deliberate description of 
what men are invited to. And he invites those 
to it who have never had a good meal in their 
lives, men from the streets where they have been 
begging and the dusty highways where they have 
been wandering. It is like a wedding feast where 
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for anyone to be morose is an intolerable offence ; 
that is why the man who comes in without a 
wedding garment is thrown out; we must not 
think that it is anything to do with not having 
sufficiently expensive clothing, or with not wearing 
some new, white robe; it simply means that no 
~one can come to His feast who is not prepared 
to be gay, who is not clothed with the spirit 
appropriate to the occasion: no death’s heads at 
a marriage supper. 

(0) His own way of living sets forth an ideal 
of gaiety. It is rather a surprise to gather from 
the Gospels that Jesus was a frequent diner 
out: He seems to have been often asked out, 
and He is never recorded to have refused any- 
one, rich or poor, ruler or outcast. It certainly 
was not the food and drink that He cared about : 
it must have been the company and the fellow- 
ship. He rebuked Martha for preparing too 
much, and so turning an opportunity for inti- 
macy into a burden; but when He dined with 
Simon He noticed with regret that the courtesies 
which ought to have prefaced the meal had 
been omitted. And when He went to such 
gatherings, His one desire seems to have been 
to make everyone at home: He smothered a 
pious ejaculation which someone felt the occa- 
sion demanded with a story that must have 
held the table; He would not let anyone intro- 
duce gloomy economic considerations when the 
question at issue concerned the artistic expression 
of love. Invited to a wedding, a mishap which 
threatened to cast a gloom over the proceedings 
seemed to Him worth a miracle to avert; an 
incident which has caused equal perplexity to 
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literary critics and to teetotallers. And when 
there was a disaster threatening the crowd which 
had followed Him into the wilderness, He turned 
it into a sort of picnic. 

We have a most revealing analogy employed 
by Jesus when He wished to defend His dis- 
ciples from the charge that they were aban- 
doning the fasting customs generally practised 
by pious Jews and in particular by John’s dis- 
ciples: His apology was that the sons of the 
bride-chamber could hardly be expected to fast 
while the bridegroom was with them. That is 
His name for Himself, the Bridegroom, and 
that is how He conceived the fellowship He had 
with His disciples, like that of a young man 
with his friends the night before his wedding. 
Even when He depicted His coming again in 
dreadful glory to judge the world, He must use 
just such an illustration; it is as the Bridegroom 
that He comes. There is an alarm and a sad- 
ness about it, because some forget the oil for their 
lamps, and consequently get shut out; but 
they are shut out because they are that sort 
of people who do not know how to make pro- 
vision for a wedding. The commentators have 
generally taken the oil to be a symbol of grace, 
and so it is, but surely of the grace of gaiety, 
of the lightheartedness which rightly belongs 
to such occasions. 

It is the same all through His life. The 
wandering life He lives with His disciples is 
marked with this note of gaiety ; when He sends 
them out to preach it must be in twos for 
company, and the things they are not to take 
are as much for freedom’s sake as for renunciation ; 
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they are not to stay where the people do not | 
want them to; they are to take words of salu- 
tation and cheer as their passport; and when 
they come back He plans a holiday for them 
away irom the crowd and their work. His ser- 
mons are about as unlike what we understand 
by the word as can be imagined: so short and 
startling that every word could be remembered, 
and generally spoken out of doors, on the moun- 
tain side, or from a boat moored near the shore. 
And when He comes to the end of His life, and 
the sunny days are over, and there is nothing 
awaiting Him but betrayal, violence, torture and 
shame, and there is no time for words, and 
words cannot say what needs to be said, then 
He takes bread and wine and gives thanks, and 
bids His disciples do this as often as they would 
make memorial of His death. There has been 
endless controversy about what He meant by 
this, how we should carry out His command, 
and who may be invited to it; perhaps there 
would have been less if we could have agreed at 
least on the one thing no one can dispute; that 
it is meant to be a festal event, and not some- 
thing sad and mournful. 

2. We have only partly caught this note of 
gaiety. 

(a) There has been a certain measure of appre- 
ciation by some sections of Catholics. 

In the Middle Ages they seem to have had a 
very clear notion that Christianity meant joy 
and sanctioned considerable gaiety. Look at 
the songs they sang about Jesus and the pictures 
they painted of His life. The carols are full of 
the quaintest conceits, their hymns were like 
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the songs of troubadours, and the miracle plays 
not only set forth the solemn facts of our re- 
demption, but garnished them with humorous 
incidents which were not thought incongruous. 
Set yourself down before a Fra Angelico, and 
whatever your art appreciations you cannot fail 
to recognize the sheer joy that lies behind his 
interpretation. He makes heaven seem a very 
desirable place for those who are fond of bright 
colours and sweet music, but he can also make 
the crucifixion seem something like a pageant, 
so sure is he that all to do with Jesus Christ 
means happiness within, and at the last sheer 
joy. 

Under this same impulse there has been built 
up the Catholic tradition of worship, with its 
veritable riot of sound and colour; the sanctuary 
allowing only such light of day as is filtered 
through pure rich colours, and then set all aglow 
with soft candlelight and living flame: its chief 
service to be celebrated in rich coloured vest- 
ments, if possible, adorned with gorgeous em- 
broidery and precious jewels; so that the Mass 
has gathered about itself a galaxy of gaiety, 
only barely restraining itself from breaking out 
into the dance. Christian worship has therefore 
created a world of its own, borrowing from nature 
its most happy and glorious elements, and adding 
thereto every association of sacred memory and 
adored Presence until it assaults the heart with 
tides of joy, and wellnigh intoxicates the mind 
with glad emotions. 

That same Catholicism taught men that the 
pleasant recreations and merry frolics to which 
the heart of man has always leaned were not only 
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sanctioned by religion, but were demanded as 
the expression of its festal character; and so 
the holy day was not only to be begun with solemn 
prayer, but it was to be celebrated with feasting 
and jollity, with laughter and song; the multi- 
tude of saints were remembered not only with 
pious thoughts, but with relaxation from work 
and dancing and sports. It was sometimes un- 
restrained merrymaking, the feasting may have 
been overdone, and the sport may have been some- 
times cruel, but there was no manner of doubt 
that religion made for gaiety. 

(b) What are we to think of the great reaction 
of Puritanism ? 

It is exceedingly difficult to do it perfect justice 
or to penetrate to the reason which sometimes 
underlay its extremes. There was a _ revolt 
against what was felt to be the superstitious basis 
of many of these celebrations, and undoubtedly 
the great articles of faith had come to be hidden 
under popular superstitions ; but we cannot help 
questioning whether the negations were aught else 
but another form of superstition, for they brought 
back drabness and gloom as things to be wor- 
shipped for their own sake. Whatever may be 
said for the reformed faith, and however necessary 
it was, one must be thankful that it did not come 
before, or Christendom would have lost half its 
interest and beauty and inspiration. We may 
admit, perhaps, that there was need for a season. 
of pruning; the Catholic faith had grown wild 
and was running to seed; worship was being 
overloaded with symbolism until few could remem- 
ber even what it meant, and its real impulse was 
dying down, as the decline in the ecclesiastical 
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arts clearly showed. Above all, men were for- 
getting in all this output of accessory expression 
the necessity for a life of purity, honesty and 
kindness ; the picture was being forgotten in the 
strength which was being spent upon the frame. 

Puritanism recalled men to the soberer side of 
the Christian religion, it exalted the place of 
personal purity and social righteousness and 
national justice, and its worship was determined 
by the place given to the appeal to conscience 
and reason; and for a time the narrowing of its 
purpose gave it success. But there is no doubt 
to-day that this movement has also spent itself, 
and its own defects are now being made manifest. 
It is very largely responsible for a type of worship 
which is fast becoming an utter boredom, and 
with all its insistence on righteousness it cannot 
be acquitted for its acquiescence in the all-enslaving 
industrialism which has grown up ever since the 
Reformation, and its amazing blindness to the 
social demands of Christianity. 

We are paying the full penalty now, for Chris- 
tianity is popularly understood to be the enemy 
of art, suspicious of all the joyful and recreative 
side of human nature, to possess only a negative 
ethic, and to be a religion whose observances 
consist in a series of repressions which reach their 
absurdity in the fact that in some parts of this 
country the only remnant of religion now observed 
is that of doing nothing on Sunday. The people 
have come to hate Sunday, and are so breaking 
away from all that was good in its quiet and rest 
that it is fast being turned into an occasion for 
violent and vulgar pleasures; striving to recover 
the gaiety which is due to the festival of our 
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Lord’s resurrection, but rejecting any remembrance 
of what actually gave them the opportunity of 
making Sunday a holiday. How can we teach 
the people that religion gives them a right to 
gaiety, and show them how to enjoy themselves 
without regret and reaction ? 


We Must Try To RECONCILE THE GAIETY AND 
THE SERIOUSNESS OF RELIGION. 


1. There are other elements beside gaiety in 
Christianity. 

(a) Nothing can conceal the presence of the 
ascetic note. 

The Gospels sound that note as often as they 
sound the note of joy and gladness. Men are 
asked for the sake of Christ to cut themselves 
off from family ties and deny themselves domestic 
happiness: they are asked to give away their 
wealth, renounce their calling, and surrender the 
means of livelihood. If there is a member of their 
body that offends, they are bidden to cut it off or 
pluck it out. It is declared that no discipleship 
is possible that does not involve the complete 
denial of self, that is, the refusal to consider one’s. 
own comfort or convenience, and the elimination 
of all reference to self-pleasing or self-interest ; 
and the deliberate taking up of the cross, which 
means the adoption of a life that may incur utter 
disgrace and supreme danger. 

From these astonishing demands there have 
been built up widely differing theories of the 
Christian religion. Some have seen in them a 
definite attitude of hostility toward this life and 
the determination to bring it to an end, which 
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certainly would be the case if these precepts 
were both literal and universal. Catholicism has 
solved the problem by distinguishing between the 
evangelic commands and the evangelic counsels, 
the latter being only for those who are called to 
the perfect life of chastity, poverty and obedience ; 
whereas Protestantism has regarded the recom- 
mendation of an interior attitude of detachment 
as a sufficient fulfilment of what it holds to be 
incumbent on all, which has become very unsatis- 
factory and almost hypocritical. Surely the truth 
is that Jesus did call for some to make complete 
and supreme sacrifice if they were to be His fol- 
lowers; that this call some must always obey 
for the sake of following Christ more closely in 
proclaiming or establishing His kingdom; but 
that everyone is at the beginning called to make 
a great interior renunciation, on issue must translate 
this into actuality, and at any moment may be 
summoned to leave all. 

(b) And can we forget that His own life was full 
of sorrow and labour ? 

There is a great revolt to-day against giving 
to Jesus the name of the Man of Sorrows, and a 
great endeavour to picture Him as a youthful 
Apollo, or even as a sort of Bacchus. But nothing 
can conceal the fact that He bore the world’s 
sin and took its sickness upon Him. If we remem- 
ber that He often went out to supper, we remember 
too that often He was out on the mountains a 
great while before day, and sometimes all the night 
was spent in prayer. As a preparation for His 
Galilean mission He undertook a fast of forty 
days that He might face all the temptations and 
think out His course. He recommended fasting, 
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only making the condition that men should still 
anoint their face so that no one should guess 
they fasted. Nothing can conceal the fact that 
the cross began to loom across the path of Jesus 
almost from the first moment of His ministry, 
and that almost as soon as He knew anything He 
knew that He was going to die. If this did not 
overshadow every moment it was because some- 
times He did not think about it; but He knew 
well when He chose it where this kind of life was 
likely to end. And although we have reminded 
ourselves that His last bequest was a festive 
meal, we cannot forget the dreadful furnishings 
of the Lord’s Table: the cup is blood and the 
bread a broken body; it is the virtue and prin- 
ciple of His life of utter renunciation and sacrifice 
that He offers to the world for its sustenance 
and refreshment ; and the world knows that well 
enough, even if the Church cannot yet under- 
stand. 

2. Yet it is the reconciliation of these two notes 
that holds the secret of life. 

(a) The renunciation is for a larger end. 

Jesus calls upon men to surrender the lower 
joys of life that they may find the higher. He 
promises that those who renounce all shall find 
all. There is something soundly psychological in 
this. The complete denial of the motive of self- 
pleasing and the absorption of life in some great 
love, and its dedication to some great task, is the 
only way to freedom and to joy. There is a 
social reason for it. It is quite impossible for men 
to live on the level of luxury that most of us are 
striving to reach or retain, without the great 
majority of the people being forced into slavery 
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and destitution. For the benefit of all, we must 
be willing to forgo the privileges which could 
only be for the few. There is a deeper religious 
reason which lies embedded in the very constitu- 
tion of our nature. We have to reverse the self 
principle which has brought about the fall of man 
if we are ever to be filled with all the fulness 
of God. For this freedom, this justice, this ex- 
perience men must be willing to suffer the loss of 
all things. 

(b) But it must never be doubted that the end is 
purest joy. The personal experience of renuncia- 
tion is that the world is given back to one in a 
way that makes it a new revelation and a richer 
inheritance. The taste for simplicity that is 
encouraged finds a world of new beauty free to 
one’s grasp. No one who had held to this world’s 
manufactured wealth could ever have composed 
the Canticle of the Creatures that St. Francis so 
often sang. It is the complete renunciation of 
the inner principle of self which interior devotion 
aims at, pursuing its purpose by the method of 
prayer, under the burden of intercession, through 
the desolating experiences of darkness and dry- 
ness ; but there comes at length the sheer ecstasy 
of the soul which has become united to God, 
and shares His burning bliss. In the abandonment 
of the hope of personal gain, there is discovered 
the rich commonwealth of the Kingdom of God; 
and at last, after the discipline of this world 
has been endured, the endowment for entering 
into the rapturous joys of heaven, which otherwise 
would be too great for our nature to bear. 


‘The Consciousness of Christ 


“If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.”—Joun x. 24. 


HIS is the demand men made long ago, 

and it is the demand men are making 
afresh to-day. There is a tone of impatience 
in it; sometimes because men want an easy 
solution which will relieve their minds of any 
further trouble, and sometimes because they are 
so desperately desirous of being sure about God 
and salvation. Yet they all ought to consider that 
this may be one of the questions which, because 
of its very nature, cannot be answered plainly. 
There is so much involved, so much that has to 
be inferred. Christ declares that He has told men 
and that they would not believe ; but it is obvious 
that He has not told them so plainly as they 
have desired. That may be because faith was 
not there to perceive and respond; for if it is 
something which has to be revealed, all the work 
cannot be done by one side only; there must be 
the capacity to receive the revelation. 

In every discussion concerning the divinity of 
Christ it is clearly recognized by all sides that 
the ultimate court of appeal is the consciousnéss 
of Christ. Anything ascribed to Him which is 
unsupported by His own self-revelation can only 
have the most precarious basis. And therefore | 
the appeal to His self-consciousness ought to 
settle the question of His divinity once and for 
ever. And yet the matter is not so easy to deter- 
mine that we can reduce it to a simple issue about 
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which there can be no ambiguity. Sometimes the 
issue is forced far too crudely. A Roman Catholic 
apologist, for instance, will say: Jesus claimed 
that He was God. If He was not, then He was 
not even good. Yet on the other side a modernist 
apologist will declare: Jesus never said that He 
was God, and it is therefore wrong for anyone 
else to call Him God ; to do so is to be guilty of 
confusing the Divine nature, and to worship 
Jesus is idolatry. Here therefore we find it 
disputed whether Jesus ever claimed to be God. 
That divergence of opinion is partly due to the 
_ differing estimate of the historical value of the 
' Fourth Gospel; I say partly, because even there 
Jesus never says in so many words, I am God: 
it has to be inferred, and the inference is never 
absolutely certain. We are told that St. Thomas 
hailed Him after the resurrection with the words, 
*“My Lord and my God,” which Jesus did not 
reject; but a few have suggested, however 
capriciously, that this was a pious exclamation 
of wonder addressed to God in heaven! We are 
told that the multitude threatened to stone Jesus 
because He, being a man, made Himself equal 
with God. But we cannot at once infer from 
this that the multitude had understood Him, 
for Jesus makes a curious defence. He points 
out that in the Scriptures human beings were called 
gods, and therefore how could it be counted 
blasphemy for Him to call Himself the Son of God ? 
From this some moderns would claim that Jesus 
only based His divine nature on that which 
was possible to man. It is true that, according 
to the same Gospel, He said, I and my Father 
are one; but there are those who argue that 
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this is only moral agreement and does not involve 
actual deity. It is therefore only an inference, 
which can be doubted at this point and that; 
though to most minds this Gospel, taken as a 
whole, undoubtedly claims Christ’s divinity. But 
then there emerges the further difficulty that most 
advanced critics reject this Gospel as a record 
of the actual words of Jesus. And they do this 
because it is precisely on this point of claiming 
divinity that it differs so entirely from the 
Synoptic Gospels, which never approach this 
measure of claim and never report Jesus as 
arguing about His personality. We cannot settle 
this question here ; but it is by no means to be 
assumed that the difference is so great that we have 
simply to choose between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel, both of which cannot be true; 
for we have seen that even in the latter the 
divinity of Christ is still left to be inferred ; but 
it makes it necessary, if we want to secure a wide 
measure of agreement about our basis, not to have 
recourse to this Gospel for the purpose of estab- 
lishing our Lord’s divinity from His own con- 
sciousness. 

But neither, if we confine ourselves to the Syn- 
optics, are we to treat the subject as already 
decided that here at any rate no one can find 
any claim to Godhead: we shall find that here 
also there are certain statements which seem to 
infer it. There is Christ’s objection to the rich 
young ruler who called Him good, on the ground 
that no one is good save God. It is often confi- 
dently assumed that this involves the repudiation 
of His own goodness. But is it quite certain? 
It can be just as well argued that it is a veiled 
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claim that if Jesus deserves the name of good 
then He must be God. 

But even then there is the question of the 
historicity of the Synoptics, which still more 
advanced critics have raised: some throwing 
doubt upon anything which seems to make too 
direct a claim. This is a process which can be 
carried to such an extent that no argument is 
possible because everything is suspected which 
can be used to support Christ’s divinity precisely 
for that reason. But fortunately this impasse 
ean be circumvented by appealing mainly to 
those passages in which the consciousness of 
Jesus is only indirectly revealed. We can go even 
further and build upon those sayings of Jesus 
which seem to contradict the received estimate 
of what His consciousness includes or supports. 
This makes an excellent starting-point ; not only 
does it satisfy the most advanced critics and 
enable sincere inquirers to feel that all difficulties 
have been faced ; but it has a considerably greater 
appeal to the modern mind than building every- 
thing on the more explicit claims, since it is just 
those which raise doubts and have an element 
of self-consciousness about them which robs them 
of half their value. 

But if we are going to make this our starting- 
point we must bear in mind one or two things: 
first, it is perfectly possible that, for one reason 
or another, Jesus has not revealed His full con- 
sciousness to us: that might have endangered the 
value of the response to His appeal, since there 
are some people who would believe anything if 
it were declared to them that God had said so, 
believing it not on personal conviction, but through 
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fear or the desire to win favour. And we shall 
have to judge of the possibility of an unrevealed 
consciousness by considering whether what is 
revealed does not imply something more behind 
it. Second, we have to take into account that the 
consciousness of Jesus may have been mystically 
clearer than He had the mind to convey. We 
have to remember that, according to the doctrine 
of the Church, Jesus had a purely human mind 
as well as a purely human body. His human 
body placed Him in an age when He had to 
communicate with men by using their terminology, 
and it is just possible that the terms did not 
exist, as, in a sense, they do not exist even now, 
which shall make absolutely plain what relations 
are possible to God externally or may exist 
internally within the Godhead. His human mind, 
like all human minds, might have had appre- 
hensions which outdistanced the possibility of 
- clear conception. No one of us is able to make 
ourselves absolutely clear to others, or even to 
ourselves; and we cannot be certain that it 
would not be one of the incidentals necessary 
to a true incarnation that there should be this 
limitation in the human mind of Jesus. But 
here again it is the indirect revelations, and 
what must be inferred from them, that will 
provide us with the surest basis for our 
understanding. 


WHAT CAN BE INFERRED FROM THE CON- 
SCIOUSNESS OF JESUS ? 


1. From His clear consciousness of God. 
One of the most remarkable things about 
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Jesus Christ is the assurance with which He 
speaks about God. We have in the prophetic 
consciousness moments when the speaker declares 
His utterance to be the very utterance of God. 
These times may be succeeded by times when 
the speaker questions about God and His ways; 
as in the case of Jeremiah. But there is_an 
absence of both these elements in Jesus.| He 
does not preface His utterances with, “* Thus saith 
the Lord God”: there is no arguing of His 
authority to speak for God; it is assumed with- 
out claim or argument. And on the other hand 
we find not the slightest dubiety about the ways — 
of God which even_the greatest theologians have 
always confessed. } 

It is obvious that this knowledge of God has 
not been acquired through experience, or by 
reflection, or even through inspiration. Jesus 
knows the Father in the same way as the 
Father knows the Son; by an immediate and 
naturally possessed knowledge. The authenticity 
of this famous statement has been questioned, 
though it cannot be from a purely literary 
criticism, it being found in both the first and 
third Gospels, and is therefore traceable to those 
sayings of Jesus which are supposed to be the 
earliest deposit of Gospel compilation. It might 
be classified under the heading of those direct 
statements to which we are not at the moment — 
appealing; but the statement is really part of 
a prayer, or rather the transition from a prayer 
to an appeal to men, and could therefore also 
be regarded as semi-private, not intended as a 
self-disclosure, and spoken under such emotion 
as refers it to sub-conscious utterance. But 
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attention is called to it at this point, because 
it states concisely what will be admitted to be 
the general character of Christ’s knowledge about 
God, which everywhere bears the mark of im- 
mediate intuition. His knowledge of God belongs 
to Him because of what He is. 

But there is one saying which expressly dis- 
tinguishes between His knowledge and the know- 
ledge which the Father has: \ “Of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, not even the angels 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
Although this is one of those negative texts to 
which we are to be allowed to ascribe the greatest 
value because they appear to contradict the 
prevailing opinion, yet the very distinction only 
serves to enforce the point of Christ’s unique 
knowledge.” \It is this one point which calls for 
mention because it is therein peculiar in being 
hid from His mind; in mentioning the order it 
puts the Son not only above men but above 
the angels, and thus indirectly and by the way 
claims a unique place which, save at this point, 
is presumed to endow with a knowledge equal to 
that of the Father. 

2. From His knowledge of Himself. 

We have already touched upon this in our 
last point, but we must now proceed farther in 
the same direction, and more specifically. And 
the first fact that meets our notice is that Jesus 
does not seem to be conscious of sin. If the pro- 
test to the rich young_ruler actually repudiated 
goodness, we have stil{no word to show that Jesus 
had the slightest consciousness of sin. This 
marks Him off in a most significant way not 
only from the rest of mankind, but from the 
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most saintly among men; for the higher man 
rises in actual goodness the more he is aware 
of how much he falls short. /And there is no 
word from the lips of Jesus that ever suggests 
that He came to this condition of mind through 
a stage of penitence and subsequent assurance of 
forgiveness. |It is true He partook of John’s 
baptism;which was a baptism unto repentance, 
and even if we reject St. Matthew’s explanation 
of that, we still have the revelation that followed 
it deficient in any assurance of forgiveness, but 
declaring that He was the Beloved Son of the 
Father. If the evidence be pressed equally far 
on both sides we shall only have to say that 
Jesus was conscious neither of sin nor goodness : 
obviously a most remarkable conscience ; it may 
be divine, it is something quite unparalleled even 
in the most God-conscious human soul. 

When we come to try to determine from the 
consciousness of Christ what He conceived Him- 
self to be, we find ourselves entangled in the 
whole question of His messianic vocation. It is 
impossible now to go into this matter with fullness 
or to reconcile every opinion, but it is widely 
agreed that Jesus believed Himself to be the 
Messiah, since He accepted the term from St. 
Peter and confessed it on oath before Caiaphas; 
and yet He concealed it from men, as is gener- 
ally assumed, because it carried a connotation in 
the popular mind which He could not accept, 
namely of a political ruler who was to use force 
to support his claims. But it is more obvious 
that Jesus was uneasy in His own mind about 
the office for other reasons : not because it claimed 
too much, but because it did not claim enough. 
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He asks how it is that David can call the Messiah 
Lord if the Messiah is His son. This is a rabbinical 
argument, but it can hardly mean that Jesus is 
repudiating Davidic descent, because elsewhere 
He accepts the salutation; He is claiming to be 
also David’s Lord. 

This question comes to an acute and compli- 
cated issue in His self-chosen title of ‘“‘the Son 
of man.” It used to be possible for opponents 
of the divinity of Christ to argue that the name 
He chose to designate Himself was a sufficient. 
repudiation of it, and an explicit declaration that: 
He wished to be regarded as simply and entirely 
aman; though it would be remarkable for one 
who was only a man to have to take such pains 
to make this clear. But now it has been dis- 
covered that the title is used in the Book of 
Enoch for a being who can be none other than 
the Messiah, and who anyhow is singled out to 
be the viceroy of God and the judge of the nations. 
It is still questioned whether the title in Enoch 
is definitely Messianic, since its adoption would 
then reveal His Messiahship openly to those 
from whom He wished to conceal it, whether 
Christ and His hearers were familiar with the 
Book, or whether the passages in Enoch may 
not be post-Christian. Then we should have to 
return to Daniel for any light on the phrase, and 
the claim would then still be a very high one. 
But obviously the use of the title elsewhere wilk 
not determine its significance so much as Christ’s: 
own use of it ; and it is used in two sets of associ- 
ated sayings: those which refer to the power 
exercised on earth, as in the power to forgive 
sins and to legislate for the Sabbath, and those: 
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which speak of the strange lowliness of His earthly 
lot; those which speak of His coming again in 
glory, and those which declare His agonies, 
suffering and death must come first. What we 
have here is clearly a claim to some high position 
which is veiled under His earthly conditions. 

It is more in the line of direct claim when 
Jesus compares Himself to Solomon and Jonah 
as being greater than either, when He shows 
that He knows how important He is for the hopes 
of men, since many prophets_and kings desired 
to see His day ; but these ard themselves indirectly 
surpassed when, without either defence or apology, 
‘He rescinds the Mosaic law with the = le but 
majestic claim, “‘ but I say unto you.” 

3. The sense of His relationship to mankind. 

His demands for man’s love and attachment go 
beyond anything which family or country can 
claim: men must be prepared to forsake all and 
‘to risk their lives in following Him. It might be 

argued that all this could be claimed by a general 
‘ who was organizing an international army. But 
there is something which goes beyond that. In 
the disputed meaning of the interview with the 
ich young ruler one thing remains clear. He 
{haa asked what he should do to inherit eternal 
dife; there is enumerated in reply the second 
half of the decalogue, to this there is added the 
surrender of his riches, and this only as the final 
condition of following Jesus. That is to say, 
eternal salvation depends ultimately upon re- 
lation to Christ. If one asks why there is no 
enunciation of the first half of the decalogue, 
the only possible answer is that Christ has put 
Joyalty to Himself in its place. And this indirect 
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claim is supported by the explicit declaration 
that men’s confession now will determine His 
owning them before His Father. | Higher still, 
His invitation to men to come to Him because 
He can give them rest promises what it is agreed 
none but God can do; and this is only emphasized 
if He is consciously borrowing from the invitation 


of Wisdom in the Apocrypha. Again, His heart- 


broken lament over Jerusalem, whatever may 


be implied in that ‘how often would I have 
gathered thee,” reveals a consciousness of being 
related to men as the Mother of their souls. And 


this intimate attitude towards men is emphasized 


in that to which so little attention has been paid : 
the claim to such a complete integration with 
humanity that anything done to another person, 
even the least and most unworthy, is done to 
His brethren, and therefore to Himself. / Men 


Pine od 


may have used such language loosely since, but 
no one ever used it before, and even since no one 
has seriously thought that he could increase the 
valuation put upon men by declaring that any- 
thing which injured them injured him. 


Dors THIS CONSCIOUSNESS SUPPORT THE CON- 
FESSED FAITH OF CHRISTENDOM ? 


1. It is remarkably of the same double type. 

There is about the consciousness of Jesus the 
same sense of a unique relationship both to God 
and man; for let it be remembered that it is the 
definition of Chalcedon that He was of the same 


substance of the Father as touching His Godhead / 


and of the same substance as us as touching His 
manhood. If we think we cannot be quite sure 
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same word in both cases assures us that as real 
and deep is the one, as real and deep is the other. 
It is quite clear from the Gospels that Jesus claims 
a unity with God and with man which surpasses 
anything which anyone else has ever claimed. 
It is clear enough too that He knows His appear- 
ance to be critical for human history and for 
the soul of man: His death will involve the 
human race in a terrible crime and yet will bring 
about its deliverance. And yet this is all claimed 
in a way that not only cannot be called presump- 
tuous, but cannot, on the other hand, be described 
as modest: it is so immediate to the mind of 
Jesus that it is accompanied by no mark of pre- 
ferring a surprising claim; the surprise is that 
men should question it ; it is for Him absolute, 
and belongs to the very fabric of His conscious- 
ness; that is what the Creeds mean by declaring 
that He is divine by nature. Whether or not we 
can extract from the Synoptics anything approach- 
ing a consciousness of pre-existence, it is obvious 
that there is something about this consciousness 
of His which belongs to the eternal: it has no 
marks of being gradually awakened to or acquired ; 
it is part of His self-consciousness, and a natural 
constituent of it. 

We certainly do not have the terminology of 
the Creeds ; that would have been most unnatural 
on the lips of Jesus ; but we do have the dissatis- 
faction with any terminology which could be 
provided by His own times : Son of David, Messiah, 
Son of God. None of them does He accept with 
perfect ease; and He declares that none but 
the Father knows the Son. There is certainly a 
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refraining from calling Himself God, even as there 
is in the rest of the New Testament; but since 
there are all the moral and spiritual equivalents 
of that, we have to assume that this was_not 
done wecause of the confusion it would have 
created in monotheistic minds, and especially in 
pagan minds, who were only too ready to deify 
anybody. It is obvious that He dislikes the;title 
“Son of God,” but this is because it has become 
an official name for the Messiah. His own 
preference transcends that, and escapes its confu- 
sion: for He speaks of Himself absolutely as 
the Son: there is only one Son, as there is only 
one Father in the sense in which He is related to 
God. It is not ‘‘Son” and ‘‘ God,” but the 
Son and the Father. There is therefore a straight 
line of development from the Synoptics to the 
Creeds, which is a true evolution: that is the 
unfolding of what is not only sanctioned, but 
implicit. John is involved in the Synoptics, and 
the Creeds are involved in John. 

But as certainly, neither do we have any sanc- _ 
tion for the modern idea that Christ came only 
to reveal man’s essential divinity. We shall 
fail to do justice to Christ’s mission unless we 
recognize that according to His own conscious- 
ness He came not only to reveal, but to redeem. 
It is certainly true that Christ teaches men how 
they may become sons of God, but He never assumes 
that this is something they already are: they 
have to be born again to be that, and that they 
will be if they enter the kingdom of which He is 
Head. And the most striking confirmation of 
this, since it is absolutely indirect and could 
never have been planned, is that while Christ 
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talks much about the Father, He never says “ our 
Father,” but only “‘ my Father and your Father.” 
We have never estimated highly enough what is 
done for us through union with Christ, how it 
does bring us into a real sonship with God; but 
we can only come to that independence upon 
Christ, because He possesses it primarily and 
eternally. 

2. Then once more, Why is not this told us 
plainly ? 

The Church has had to come to a confession 
of Christ’s deity, which was never, in so many 
words, upon His own lips. But it is obviously 
the very purpose and intention that it is we 
ourselves who must confess what Christ is. Peter 
had to confess His Messiahship; we, if anyone, 
must confess His deity; for He has come to 
win from men the confession of what He is, which 
must therefore rest on free conviction. The 
_ direct claim by Christ to deity would be quite 
useless for the purposes of religion. It must rest 
upon faith, that is upon revelation arousing convic- 
tion, not upon declaration coercing assent : though 
that revelation must afterwards find reasons, 
and that conviction be able to support itself by 
appealing to the consciousness of Christ. 

Are we to go further and say that Christ did 
not know Himself to be God? We have to 
remember that He was not only God, but God 
become man, and that His thoughts, even of 
Himself, were conditioned by His human mind. 
Some have not shrunk from answering that, 
although Christ was God, He did not directly 
know Himself as such, since a true Incarnation 
must entail the concealment of that knowledge 
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from Himself. But such a complete self-obscur- 
ation of knowledge seems almost impossible to 
conceive. There are perhaps two safer suggestions. 
which might be considered: the one is that 
even God Himself need not be supposed to be 
conscious that He is God in the same way that. 

we are conscious of His being God; there is | 
not only self-forgetfulness, but, if not an uncon- 
sciousness of deity, a different consciousness of 
deity ; for even God cannot refer Himself to a 
class; therefore it may be possible that with 
a true God-consciousness there would be just 
that unconsciousness and humility which Christ 
displays. And the other suggestion is that of a 
mystical consciousness, which, while it is the 
spirit’s way of knowing itself, is beyond all human 
terminology ; which knows itself to be itself: 
I am that I am; and anything more said in 
human terms is a detraction from spiritual 
reality. Moreover it must be remembered that 
Jesus came to be an example as well as an 
object for our religion, and therefore in His 
humanity He Himself has that worship for the 
Father which ascribes to Him the name of God ; 
yet this combined with a consciousness which 
involves nothing less than His own deity. The 
human is the side we see: the divine is what we 
are compelled to infer. 

But the confession of Christ’s deity, if it is 
to have its full value, must come from those who 
have known Christ’s redeeming power. This is 
not to be separated from His revealing to us 
the nature of God, or impelling us to enter into 
a new relationship with our fellows ; but involves 
the whole work of grace, until we are aware that 
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the work which Christ has done upon us is nothing 
Jess than the work of God, which He has been 
able to do for us because of what He Himself is. 
It is from the experience of Christ in the soul 
that we rise to the full confession of what He is; 
where there has been the redemptive experience 
there will be no hesitation about the Church’s 
creed; and the redemptive experience in turn 
is made possible because of what He has revealed 
to us. They come together at their fulness 
when the soul is conscious of its need, which is 
the need of a personal, immediate, redemptive 
revelation, such as only a veritable incarnation 
of God in man. could provide. Without this 
experience all confession of Christ’s divinity is 
empty; but with that experience, His divinity 
is so evident and compelling that it is confessed, 
not with difficulty, but with the joyful conviction 
of the whole man as the only adequate acknow- 
Jedgment of what God has done forus. Revelation, 
reason, and redemption combine to confess and 
crown Him Lord of all; God made man; for 
ever God and for ever man. To Him be the 
glory for ever. 


The Worship of Christ Founded 
on His Redeeming Work 


““ Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive 
the power and riches and wisdom and might and honour 
and glory and blessing.’—REVELATION v. 12. 


HE Christology of the Book of Revelation 
brings a distinctive contribution to the 
New Testament conception of Christ. Its lan- 
guage is not intellectual but symbolical, its 
concern not strictly theological but devotional ; 
and yet through its symbolic medium and 
because of its concern to worship rather than 
to understand, it not only makes a new method 
of approach which it is easier for some minds 
to take, but it draws attention to the fact that 
in all our discussions we are dealing with sym- 
bols, however intellectual they be, and that in 
worship we get nearest to reality. It is the 
attitude of the soul even more than the under- 
standing of the mind that is to be taken into 
account in determining the estimate of Christ 
held by the early Church. For the Book of 
Revelation is perfectly clear in its witness that, 
according to the vision of the seer, in heaven 
Christ is not numbered among the worshippers, 
but is Himself worshipped. The ascriptions of 
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glory which are applied to the Almighty are 
also offered to the Lamb; the name of the Lamb 
is continually united with that of God, some- 
times awkwardly, as if an afterthought, so 
that it has given rise to the suggestion that 
a Jewish Apocalypse has been adapted for 
Christian purposes, but only thereby the more 
emphasizing the significance of the association. 
Pliny’s account of Christian services in Bithynia, 
where he reports that they assemble before 
daybreak to sing a hymn to Christ as God, seems 
an echo of the worship which is in this Book 
ascribed to the creative forces and the angel 
hosts and the triumphant Church in heaven. 

But there is discernible in the Book a recog- 
nition, however unconscious, that the worship 
of the Lamb needs some explanation. This 
is attempted, however, in a peculiar fashion ; 
neither theologically, as by St. Paul, nor philoso- 
phically, as in the Fourth Gospel, nor yet scrip- 
turally, as by the writer to the Hebrews, but 
by the use of pictorial symbols. It is admitted 
that the song of worship which is addressed to 
the Lamb is new, and, although joined in by 
the living creatures and the elders, belongs 
peculiarly to the redeemed. In the second place, 
the Lamb is not made to appear alongside God 
as a second object of worship; but the Lamb 
is the only form that is seen. At one point it 
looks as if the writer is going to describe the 
Almighty as He sits upon His throne, but the 
description is only of a threefold light: the clear 
shining of jasper, the crimson of a sardius, with 
a rainbow of emerald. Yet ina subsequent vision 
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there is seen in the midst of the throne the form 
of a Lamb standing as it had been slain. Some 
readers may find this all very crude, and until 
the symbolism is realized to be of a peculiar 
type it may appear so; but if taken intellectually, 
and with no attempt at pictorial visualization, 
it carries a suggestion of profound philoso- 
phical and theological value. The Lamb is, of 
course, Jesus Christ as having been crucified, 
and it could be established that according to 
this vision this is all the form of God visible 
even in heaven; while the placing of the Lamb 
upon the throne as clearly indicates that it is 
God as He is in Himself who is thus revealed. 
As the eyes of the redeemed worshippers get 
used to the glorious light which shines from and 
envelops the throne, there can be discerned 
the symbol of that sacrifice which wrought our 
redemption. That is to say, in the Crucified 
we see the very heart of God; the out- 
shining of His glory is the Lamb once slain ; 
it is in Jesus Christ crucified for us that we have 
the highest and ultimate revelation of what 
God is in Himself; no merely economic adapta- 
tion of God to our sight or need, but the com- 
pletest possible disclosure of what it is that is 
upon the throne of the Universe. 

But this is of more than philosophical value, 
telling us that God is what is revealed ; that what 
God is in Himself is that which is manifested 
in the redeeming work of Christ; but it shows 
us that the worship which is accorded to Christ 
is not merely justified because it was the per- 
sonal act of God which in Christ redeemed us, 
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but that the worship which has come to be 
accorded to Christ arises from the experience 
of redemption. There is complete metaphysical 
justification for the worship done to Christ, 
because Christ is God made manifest; but the 
manifestation is through Christ’s redeeming work. 
It is the once-slain Lamb we see upon the 
throne. As students have always recognized, we 
get in this name an interesting affiliation with 
the Fourth Gospel, which implies some affiliation 
of authorship; but there is a distinction which 
should be noticed: whereas in the Baptist’s 
exhortation, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” the 
Greek word is auvos, here it is dpviov, the 
diminutive, which has in it an element of tender- 
ness which is purposely emphasized ; for whereas 
it was the Lion of Judah that John was told 
he was to see, what he actually did see was a 
little Lamb. There are therefore three things 
in the worship of the Lamb which we have to 
note. It arises from the experience of redemp- 
tion; God is revealed to the redeemed in this 
tender similitude ; this is nevertheless the highest 
worship to which heaven itself will introduce us. 


CuRIsT 18 WoRSHIPPED BECAUSE HE HAS 
REDEEMED Us. 


1. The deity of Christ is revealed through 
redemptive experience. 

There are really three ways by which the 
deity of Christ could be established: first, 
because the salvation which He brings is recog- 
nized to be the salvation which belongeth to 
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the Lord; the work done upon our hearts is a 
work which none but God Himself could do; 
second, this is confirmed by the apostolic testi- 
mony to Christ’s personality and by the self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus as it is revealed to us in the 
Gospels ; third, this is given intellectual justifica- 
tion in the synthesis worked out by the accepted 
theology of the Church. These three strands, 
taken together, make a strong testimony: re- 
demptive experience; the revelation of the 
objective Person ; the justification of a rational 
theology. It is quite possible that one of these 
methods rather than another will appeal to a 
particular person or to a certain generation. 
To the scholastic age it was the reasonableness 
of Christian doctrine ; to the Evangelical revival 
it was experience; our own age turns more to 
investigating what our Lord’s immediate fol- 
lowers thought of Him and what He thought 
of Himself. But if our faith is going to be 
firmly based it must have all three elements: 
redemption, revelation and reason. 

It is the redemptive experience which is really 
first in time, and therefore is the most im- 
portant element, though each is essential. A 
person cannot be expected to be finally con- 
vineed about the deity of our Lord merely by 
the testimony which can be extracted from the 
Scriptures, or through the arguments by which 
the Church’s dogmatic theology is supported ; 
he must know something of the redemptive 
action of Christ upon himself. The necessity 
of this can be supported from the New Testa- 
ment itself. What comes first in time is not 
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the Gospels, but the Epistles, and if we take 
them in the order in which they were written, 
the earliest concern is with the redemptive value 
of Christ’s death rather than with the divine 
substance of His personality. What the writings 
of the Apostle Paul are most concerned with 
is the death of Christ and how that has secured 
for us redemption; and whatever we think of © 
his explanation, we shall recognize at least that 
it is an attempt to explain an experience wrought 
by the considered spectacle of the cross. After- 
wards we get the Synoptic Gospels, which give 
us the person as He actually lived among men ; 
and with extraordinary fidelity and objectivity, 
so much so that many scholars have been set 
doubting whether this picture supports St. Paul’s 
notions of redemption. But they should notice 
that a most disproportionate concern is given 
in the Gospels to the death of Christ ; for it was 
not until Christ died that men realized what He 
was. Only afterwards do we get the Johannine 
writings, which begin to feel after a rational 
defence of this worship either by the Logos 
doctrine, as in the Gospel, by the idea of God 
as the active and manifested love of Christ, as 
in the Epistle, or by the manifestation of the 
symbolic Lamb, as in the Apocalypse. It all 
begins in the experience of redemption. 

We must therefore try to analyse what this 
experience of redemption is. If we take the 
experience of the Apostles again in their chro- 
nological sequence, it was obviously an experi- 
ence of the companionship of Christ. One thing 
the Synoptics are perfectly clear about, and it 
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is that the familiar intercourse which Jesus 
granted to His disciples never took away from 
the awe with which they regarded Him; which 
is perhaps best summed up in St. Peter’s 
strange request, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man.” It is therefore not only companion- 
ship, it is the companionship of one whom they 
all recognize to be greater than themselves. 
When St. Peter dares to advise our Lord and 
receives that shattering rebuke, it was not pre- 
sumption so much as reverence for His person 
that prompted it, “‘ Lord, be this far from Thee,” 
for to him such a death was unthinkable in 
connection with his Master. So when moderns 
claim the comradeship of Christ, let them remem- 
ber what kind of comradeship it is. It is itself 
redemptive; it redeems us from our loneliness 
and our self-contempt. The realization of what 
the cross meant is somewhat longer in coming. 
In the Acts it is the unjust murder of the 
righteous One that St. Peter charges upon the 
Jews; but when he comes to write his Epistle, 
it has become a clear recognition that in the 
cross Christ bore our sins in His body up to the 
tree ; carried them all His life, and at last nailed 
them there. There is no doubt that this strange 
conviction came through some great sense of 
relief which the cross itself gave, long before how 
it had operated could be explained; though it 
should be remembered that the relief is not 
simply because there is pardon, but because 
there takes place a change of nature. St. Peter 
says that it calls us to follow in His steps; 
the imitation of the cross is possible because 
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the cross has begotten in men its own valuation 
and venture. With this St. Paul agrees: Jesus 
has loved him and given Himself up for him, 
and this act has crucified both the world and self 
for the Apostle. And more explicitly St. Thomas 
is brought to make the supreme confession of 
Christ’s deity by contemplating the wounds of 
His passion. It is always out of redemption 
that worship grows; at the revelation of the 
slain Lamb strong men fall down and ascribe 
to him the right to receive power and riches 
and wisdom and might and honour and glory 
and blessing. Christ is worshipful because He is 
worthy; and He is worthy because He has 
redeemed man. 

2. The worship thus founded is of a distinctive 
character. 

It is a worship which is full of praise. There 
is a worship which is nothing but trembling 
awe, which hushes the soul to silence as it looks 
upon the mystery and grandeur of God. It is 
a daring thing for men even to praise God. If 
the most sensitive of us feel in the presence of 
some scene of natural beauty that silence is the 
only tribute we can offer, how much more ought 
that to be so in the presence of God? But then 
our worship is not only of what He is, but of 
what He has done: He has condescended to 
company with us; He was content to die for 
us; He has given us Himself, and at such a 
cost. Thus there bursts forth from the lips of the 
redeemed the irrepressible song to ‘“‘Him who 
hath loved us and loosed us from our sins.” 
It is a worship which must praise, and in order 
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to praise must sing. It is not until the Christian 
religion comes that music enters upon its true 
development and glory; there is nothing else 
that can employ music so majestically. Its 
latent beauty was waiting for this very thing: 
to set forth His most worthy praise. When 
men lose faith, then music sinks back again to 
mere noise, or it loses its grandeur and descends 
to a tinkling and maddening superficiality. It is 
Christ and His cross that have given the world 
the greatest music we know, and music will be 
the worship of heaven, urged to thunderous 
anthems at the revelation of our Redeeming 
God. 

But it is also a worship which is full of peni- 
tence. When it breaks silence it not only praises, 
it weeps and supplicates. Take as_ sufficient 
witness the Church’s worship in the Divine 
Liturgy, where you find the Kyrie Eleison along- 
side the Gloria in Excelsis; and even after the 
consecration has been performed and the faithful 
are emboldened to take upon their lips the 
familiar Pater noster, the celebrant smites his 
breast and cries, ‘‘O Lamb of God that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us.” This is very confusing to some modern 
minds. They see in it something grovelling, 
something which is an insult to God, who has 
already promised and manifested His mercy to 
us. They tell us God does not need to be 
besought, least of all in this fashion. But surely 
it is recognized that there are some people who 
still must cry for mercy, because they have so 
sinned that they doubt whether God’s mercy 
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can cover mercy oft rejected. It is for them 
that the Church cries at the altar more than 
for herself. But, as a matter of fact, have not 
the sinners who have worshipped and grown 
into saints gone on crying this even long after 
they were assured of mercy? And if we inter- 
rupt them to ask why, what will they say? If 
they can bring themselves to answer us at all, 
they will expostulate: ‘‘We know that God 
has mercy, but we cannot take that for granted. 
Our plea for mercy is not a supplication of One 
who will not give mercy, but our only worship 
of that mercy. In crying thus, we confess that 
we have no right to His mercy; we recognize 
what it costs God; it is only right that we 
should beg for it, even though we know it will 
be given.” 

And it can be disproved that this is a para- 
lysing servility or that this supplication can never 
rise to its feet; for there is yet another note 
essential to Christian worship, and it is the 
familiarity of love. If you could catch the saints 
alone at their prayers you would find that they 
would sometimes lift themselves up from their 
prostration to kiss the Crucified’s feet and clasp 
their Lord to their breast ; that their tears flow 
not only from penitence but from overwhelming 
joy, and that even while they cry for mercy, it 
is to One whom they call the Lamb: “ Precious 
Lamb,” they say, as a mother calls her child 
or a lover speaks to his mistress; ‘‘ Dear, dying 
Lamb,” they sing in their hymns. If Christian 
praise has to be condemned for its profound 
penitence, it has also to be condemned for its 
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mighty assurance and for its tender familiarity. 
It takes all three notes to make up the new 
song of the redeemed, to give it its depth, its 
harmony, its beauty. 


Tue DEPTH OF OUR EXPERIENCE WILL CONDITION 
OUR CONFESSION OF His GopHEAD. 


1. This indicates what is often the matter 
with doubt. 

It arises not from intellectual difficulties, but 
from a deficient sense of our need. Here our age 
reveals its superficialities. It finds excuse in the 
exaggerated confessions of some of the saints, and 
perhaps dares to condemn penitence as hypocrisy. 
What! Has this age nothing to repent of ? 
What has it done with all its splendid know- 
ledge and with all its garnered riches? It has 
used its knowledge to redden the earth with its 
brother’s blood, to perfect engines of destruction, 
to drive the peoples mad with fear and hate ; 
it has taken these stores of wealth and it has so 
distributed them as to make their possession a 
cause of fear and envy, locked them away from 
common access so that men not only cannot get 
food and clothing, but cannot get work. This 
age, with its hands red with unrepented blood, 
with its banks full of gold and its barns of grain, 
watching millions starve—this age find difficulties 
with the confession of sin! And this is not mere 
social maladjustment due to no one’s fault, or 
the mere accident of a system. It is the direct 
outcome of our peculiar kind of sin. Have we 
forgotten that lust and gluttony are not the only 
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deadly sins, that there are also avarice and envy ? 
If in the light of the conditions to which we have 
now brought ourselves, we look into our own hearts, 
we shall surely see that carelessness, cowardice and 
compromise have brought these things upon the 
world ; that if they have not crucified Christ they 
have crucified man, and therein have crucified 
Christ. And ours has been the worst part in that 
crucifixion; it may not have been that of the 
brutality of the soldier, or the scornful mockery 
of rulers, but has it not been that of Judas? 
We have sold Christ to death for a handful of 
silver. It is not decent for us to discuss whether 
we need cry for mercy. 

If we have intellectual difficulties about the 
Atonement, we may suspect that it is due, not 
to our intellects having grown, but to their having 
shrunk; as the intellect always will when there 
is an unwillingness to feel and a refusal to be 
sincere. Let a man set himself down to calculate 
what it puts upon God constantly to feed him with 
ideals which he but partly lives up to; what has 
to be done by God when we have refused the 
light He has given us; what ingenuity of omnipo- 
tence is required if the light is to be flashed into 
our souls again; how the tireless grace of a loving 
God must be taxed to save us from self-determined 
destruction. And this God has had to do when 
we have barred the door against Him, when we 
have failed Him, when we have tried to stifle 
His voice within us and hide ourselves from His 
light and put His life to death within us. 
If God is going to effect anything with some of 
us, He must be willing to take infinite pains, to 
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endure continuous slights and insults, to bear with 
our sins, and to bear them away. God has to 
shed sweat like drops of blood to secure our salva- 
tion; has to face the piercing hate and shaming 
contempt of our little minds. Who is there that 
knows and realizes what it means to God but must 
ery, ‘“O God, be merciful to me”? And God 
must go on being this always, to everyone, all 
the time. Can that be taken for granted and 
treated lightly? Is not our cry for mercy the 
only praise that we dare offer Him ? 

And even when we have come into very close 
communion with Christ this peculiar element in 
our worship is not overpassed but only deepened. 
It is when we have ourselves tried to love as He 
loved that we begin to understand His love and 
what it cost, and to wonder if we have ever loved 
at all. We do at last come upon a problem, 
the problem of how God can love us; not a prob- 
lem of intellect, for it is a fact which God has set 
forth and sealed in blood; but a problem of 
adoring wonder. There must always be some- 
thing about the love of God which we cannot 
understand, just because it is love and we are 
what we are; and it is this which breaks us down 
and keeps us humble the nearer we get to Him. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the great song 
of the redeemed in the Apocalypse arises not only 
from those who have felt themselves to owe all to 
the redemption of Christ, but also from those who 
have been partakers in His sufferings ; for the song 
is sung by the martyrs who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. It 
is those who have died for the love of God who 
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best understand what love is, and their worship 
which is full of humility and penitence. For even 
in heaven redemption is remembered; it is the 
Lamb once slain who is still hymned; it is the 
sight of His wounds that moves the angels to 
worship and the redeemed to praise. 

2. But the confession is not only in the form 
of praise. 

They also follow the Lamb wheresoever He goeth. 
Those who praise, praise Him not only in adora- 
tion as they fall before Him, but as they follow 
in His steps and fight in His army. It is those 
who suffer with Him who will also reign with Him ; 
it is those who fight for Him who will share His joy. 
It is this consistent following that is a part of our 
praise, and no one can be content to sing His 
praise who is not ready to fight His battles. In 
fact, we meet to sing only to nerve ourselves for 
the fight; we worship only that we may follow 
more closely. If we fail in fighting or following, 
nothing more will be accomplished if we also 
cease to praise and worship. It is there courage 
will be found again and fidelity regained. 

It is those who thus worship and praise who 
are said to reign on the earth, those who follow 
the Lamb who win the victory over the Beast. 
This world is going to be won by those who worship 
Christ, because the worship of Christ is something 
that is going to wean man from his sins and his 
false life and bring him to unity at last. It is 
nothing but religion that is going to unite humanity, 
and there is really only one religion competitor 
for that task: it is the religion of the Lamb. 
But that religion must be taken seriously: it 
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substitutes the Lamb for the expected Lion. 
There must be the recognition that patience and 
humility and the consent to sacrifice are the 
only weapons that will conquer this world of ours, 
and we must forswear all others. There must be 
the conquest by persuasion; “they overcame 
him by their testimony and by the blood of the 
Lamb.” We shall never defeat the Beast who 
has bewitched the world by his own weapons of 
force and violence: he is to be cast out and 
bound for ever by a mighty love for men, and 
the final battle won by the willingness to count 
not even our own lives worthy for the worthiness 
of Christ. What is wanted is a new company of 
Jesus, a new army of the Lamb, of those who are 
prepared to conquer this world by love alone. 

It is this that is the real confession of the deity 
of Christ. When we have argued and when we 
have worshipped we have to show the world that 
we believe that it is the Lamb who is on the throne 
of the Universe, and in such wise that we shall not 
in the hour of peril steal out to seek other weapons 
and to call in other auxiliaries. If men do not 
believe that Christ has power to conquer this world 
in His own way, then it is obvious that they have 
not reached the fundamental confession of His 
Godhead, however many creeds they may chant 
and whatever glorious hymns they sing. On 
the other hand, there may be those who do not 
either confess or sing His praise, who yet believe 
that His principles are the only ones which will 
conquer the world, and these, whether they like 
it or not, are actually confessing His deity; for 
what, after all, is God but He who can save man ? 
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And yet, just as we shall never get anything done 
for this world until those who praise and worship 
also follow and fight, neither shall we get anything 
done until those who follow and fight also sing 
and worship. For what has moved mankind is 
not only the man who commands, but he who also 
worships; not the man who only fights, but he 
who also sings. If we are going to win the world 
we must teach it to sing, and if it is to sing it 
must have a worthy object of praise; and none 
is worthy but the Lamb who once was slain, now 
standing on the throne of God. 


How Far can Forgiveness 
Go? a 


** Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.’’—Isa1awH i, 18, 


HIS is the highest point to which the doctrine 

of forgiveness rises in the Old Testament ; 
there is nothing that surpasses it even in the New 
Testament. It has an echo in the Apocalypse, 
where the redeemed who came out of the great 
tribulation are said to have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb ; 
but there is no suggestion that their robes have 
been stained by sin; indeed, closer examination 
will show that they are martyrs, and, although it 
is the blood of the Lamb in which they have 
washed their robes, it is because His blood has 
flowed through their own which they have shed 
as the price of their loyalty to Him. | There is 
really nothing elsewhere in the Scriptures which 
goes so far as this declaration; for it will be 
noticed that it does not say merely that sin shall 
be washed away, but that sins which are scarlet 
shall themselves be made white as snow. This 
seems a statement of the impossible: stain can 
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be removed, a person can be cleansed, but nothing 
can make sin other than what it is. 
Fs It is not surprising, therefore, that the common 
interpretation of the text should be challenged. 
And reference to the Hebrew will show that an 
altogether different rendering is equally possible, 
if_it.is-not-aetually~demanded: The words can 
be read as if they were an indignant rhetorical 
question: If your sins are as scarlet, shall they 
be white as snow: if they be red like crimson, shall 
they become as wool? It is a question which’ 
need not be answered; its improbability is suffi- 
ciently set forth in the mere statement of the 
case. It--must-~be—admitted._that-the—cont 
seems to support this rendering. The whole 
passage is a declaration that: Judah can no longer 
expect communion with God until her ways are 
changed. The carefully observed ritual of worship 
is proclaimed to be an offence to.God so long as 
social conditions remain full of injustice, neglect and 
oppression. Hands that are stained with blood 
may be stretched forthn supplication ; God will 
hide His eyes and will not hearken to such prayers. 
The conditions of restoration to Divine favour 
are clearly set,forth: they are the establishment 
of social justice, renunciation of all evil, care for _ 
the needy: And after our text has been spoken, * 
there is a warning that the essentials of forgive- ~ 
ness.are complete obedience; if that is not forth- * 
coming, the whole nation shall be made to eat 
‘the sword. To read the text as a question seems ~ 
“to fit in best with its drastic context. ; 
\_-P0¥et-a good many scholars hesitate to accept 
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this rendering and are desirous of retaining the 
statement as a promise; and, therefore, we shall 
be taking the safest line if we treat the text as 
a real question, the answer to which the prophet 
leaves open, with the burden of proving an affirma- 
tive answer resting on those who would argue that 
such an unthinkable thing is really possible, | 


THE WHOLE DocTRINE OF FORGIVENESS NEEDS 
TO BE RE-EXAMINED. 


1. All the laws of life seem to be against it. 
ee of the universe in a chain of cause 
and effect, which can never be reversed, broken 
or interfered with, is an idea which has had its 
effect even upon the sphere of human morality ; 
and, consequently, the doctrine of forgiveness has 
come to be regarded as impossible. All sin brings 
inevitable consequences; and there is no means 
of evading them. Even if the repentance of a 
person who has sinned be conceded as a possi- 
bility, and God be reconciled to the person as 
thus changed, yet this personal forgiveness cannot 
remit a single consequence of sin. The drunkard 
who has wasted his natural powers will still have 
to pay the penalty in his flesh, even if he immedi- 
ately and entirely gives up his habits } the youth- 
ful sensualist-may get converted, but even after 
years of chastity the poison which he has absorbed 
into his blood through his uncleanness may break 
out and bring intense suffering and even death. 

But it has not needed the doctrine of scientific 
determinism to impress this truth upon man- 
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‘kind; the Eastern world has always held to a 


determinism in the realm of morals. To Oriental 
thought, sin is perhaps the most determining 
factor in existence, and it so operates that its 
effects last life after life, every life being the con- 
sequence of some life that went before it, reincar- 
nation being for no other purpose but expiation. 
Only when expiation is complete is there any 
release from the chain of existence and the spirit 
allowed to return to its original condition. This 
doctrine under its Eastern name of Karma has 
recently become popular in this country through 
the spread of Theosophy, largely, no doubt, 
because it seems to account for the inequalities 
of our present existence as due to just retribution, 
but also perhaps because it appeals to human 
pride and self-sufficiency in sanctioning the idea 
that we can expiate our sin, and, if we are persons 
of strength, ought to be willing to suffer for the 
consequences of our own acts. 

But the doctrine of Karma has been consider- 
ably changed from Buddha’s exposition of it 
in order to fit it for Western consumption. He 
did not teach that we were each suffering for 
our sins in a previous existence, because Buddha 
did not teach the continuity of the soul. But he 
taught that every soul, by its evil activities, 
generates a sort of nucleus which groups itself . 
into another soul; so that the sins I am suffer- 
ing for are not my own at all, but someone else’s. 
This original idea is, as a matter of fact, much 
truer to our modern social conceptions of sin, for 
it is perfectly certain that each generation does 
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suffer for the sins of a previous generation, in 
which it has not personally shared; though that 
would not help us much with our problem of 
justice. 

But the combination between this Eastern 
idea and the deterministic notions of modern 
science has driven the idea of forgiveness still 
further into the region of the impossible; it is 


' not only that the physical consequences of sin 
~—cannot- -be_reversed. by personal repentance ; jit 


becomes a grave question whether there can be 
any such thing as repentance, because sin has 
much worse consequences than its physical effects, 
which in the main only follow on physical sins, 
and then not inevitably or invariably falling on 
the person who committed them. The moral 
effects of sin, and especially of spiritual sins, 
strike at the very soul itself and render it incap- 
able of repentance. How is a person who in- 
dulges in the vain imaginations prompted by 
pride ever to have his eyes opened to his actual 
condition? The possibilities of repentance are 
conditioned by the soul being-able to see itself 
as it is, and that, even in moderately good 
people, is a demand for something outside them- 
selves; and wherever there has taken place any 
act of inner insincerity, the very soul becomes 
blind. How can that be expiated when one 
does not realize that there is anything needing 
expiation 2] 

2. It is against such ideas that Christian for- 
giveness seems so inadequate. It claims that 
forgiveness is so complete that it wipes sin out 
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altogether; it is not only the personal forgive- 
ness of God, but the cleansing from the very 
guilt of sin, so that it need no longer rest in the 
memory, but can be treated as if it had not been./ 
It is best to take the crudest popular interpre- 
tation of how this is effected ; we shall then be 
dealing with what are its worse difficulties for 
thoughtful minds. It is sometimes explained that 
God is able to forgive sin, because He has made 
an arrangement by which its penalty is transferred 
to someone else: to Christ on Calvary. It is 
maintained that it is even more than the penalty 
which is transferred, the sin itself is transferred ; 
Christ completely takes the place of the guilty 
person, and the guilty person thereby goes free, 
both in escaping suffering and in any need for 
thinking further about sin. And texts can be 
quoted to prove this: “‘ The Lord hath laid upon 
Him the iniquity of us all”; ‘‘ Who His own self 
bare our sins’”’; ‘‘ Him who knew no sin He made 
sin on our behalf.” To this there is added the 
explanation that the blood of Christ shed on 
Calvary has actual power in cleansing away 
sin. You will recall not only texts, like “the 
blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin,” but hymns which have pressed this idea 
almost to the point of revulsion, so materialistic 
and magical does it seem to have become. 


There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 
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It is no wonder if the thoughtful person trained 
in Western and modern ideas regards the whole 
of this redemption theology as utterly wanting 
in moral perception and a survival of those 
magical ideas which we can find in savage rites 
and ancient mysteries associated with the shed- 
ding and application of blood. Even if we can 
satisfy people that the Christian ideas are meta- 
phorical, there remains the notion that the 
effect and even the fact of sin can be transferred 
from one person to another, which it not only 
seems unjust to impose but cowardly to accept. 

But there are one or two things to be said 
about these ideas which should prevent too hasty 
a dismissal of them as mere foolishness, and 
dangerous foolishness at that. First, it might 
be pointed out that the original doctrine of Karma 
is feeling after a truth which is entirely lost in 
the Western individualistic adaptations of it. 
It embodies the idea, which is obviously true to 
observation and experience, that evil forces do 
not confine themselves to the souls who generate 
them, and that anyone who sets himself to coun- 
teract them by a good life is helping to redeem 
the world by destroying their effects. Secondly, 
it ought to be pointed out that the preaching of 
the doctrine of transferred guilt and cleansing 
through blood has not had the immoral effects 
it ought to have had, if it were just the thing 
that it seems; somehow even the most de- 
praved people who have grasped this idea have 
been changed by it, and have not gone on taking 
advantage of it; and this because it is set in 
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relation to a Person. It is not simply blood, 
it is Christ’s blood ; that is, blood shed in faith- 
fulness to God and for love of us. There is the 
heart of this idea; it is the revelation of a person 
who shed his blood for us, and by that act found 
His way to our hearts, and by that act cleansed all 
our motives. Thirdly, you must distinguish between 
the evangelical emphasis upon this one element 
apart from the Catholic whole in which it ought 
to be set, in which confession, absolution, baptism 
into the divine society, reparation and communion 
are essential to the fuli appropriation of forgive- 
ness. In the Catholic system Christ’s blood cleanses 
as it were by transfusion; that which caused. 
Christ to shed His blood, its spiritual reality, is 
actually offered to the communicant. 

The whole question turns upon the personal 
redemptive activity of God upon the soul of 
man. New-this cannot-be excluded by any rational 
system of ethics. It doesnot have to be included 
merely in.order to show how forgiveness is con- 
eeivable-: forgiveness is a great human fact which 
proves the redemptive activity of God. If the 
automatic, self-contained system of ethics were 
true, individuals and the race as a whole would 
steadily get worse; for the actual consequences 
of sin are not only physical suffering, but moral ‘_ 
blindness; and where there is moral blindness, 
there is no power even in suffering to open men’s 
eyes. We..have.recent..and.obvious..evidenee-for- 
that in the late war._.We-—have~not brought 
our enemies~to repentance by thrashing them, 
but-only helped” to establish’ them in’ their *con- 
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viction of innocence ; and the suffering which has 


come upon the whole world in consequencé has 
not helped the world_as-a-whole to realize that 
the sin of the-war is a sin in which all the world 
shares, Therefore [here must be some moral 
power other than circumstances or man himself 
which is always bearing in upon him, a light that 
does not go out when man shuts his eyes to it, 
but adjusts itself to his rebellion and by secret 
ways strives to influence his soul. If God was 
not forgiving, He would not continue to send forth 
His light and truth; and if He did not do that 
man would die. And God can do that because 
He is the Person He is, because He is Spirit, and 
therefore able to influence us in all kinds of secret 
ways from within ourselves, and yet without 
coercing us, because he acts upon us as one Person 
on another. And since He is love He is able to 
persuade us into a union with Him that renovates 
our whole person. What is meant by forgiveness 
is in the first place that ; and it is the permanent 
attribute and the untiring activity of God. This 
forgiveness is not dependent for its activity upon 
our repentance, but is always the cause of it; 
though it is dependent for its effectiveness upon 
the measure of our repentance. Not only does this 
explain forgiveness, but forgiveness is necessary 
to explain the world or the human soul. This 
persistent secret activity is always going on, im- 
manently permeating humanity, and it is this which 
accounts for the world’s moral progress, which is 
certainly not self-explained; and it works out 
into visible effect in those souls who are at last 
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wakened up by the process to accept God as their’ 
salvation. 


But How Mucu cAN THAT FORGIVENESS 
ACCOMPLISH ? 


1. There are certain grave difficulties to be 
overcome if forgiveness is to be complete. 

It surely cannot alter facts. It cannot rewrite 

-vhisterye—4t! cannot. change the past. And there-. 

fore, how can it bring complete deliverance ? 
It must ever remain a fact that A ave done this /kiw 
things: #must contain within fay self “not only 
the effect of that, but the Se onaibility for that, 
which surely 4 can never afford to forget, and 
for which 4 must forever mourn. This would . 
give us a repentance which was nothing but peni-. 
tence, fruitless attempts at reparation; imhuman.. 
vigilance~and~unattainable~unforgetfulness : our 
sins would have to be ever before us: True, 
and yet not to be thus concluded. By personal 
communion with us God gets us to look at things 
as He looks at them. He changes the natural: 
attitude of the heart, and, consequently, the. 
effect of the past is changed upon us. When it 
is said that we cannot alter facts, we must remember. 
that a fact is not a thing in itself: it is a natural. 
happening conjoined to an effect upon a person; 
if you can change the person you can change the. . 
effect. Therefore, God’s forgiveness does alter. 
facts in so far as it alters their effects. 

But must there mob always remain a mournful 
penitence ? Issel can hever forget that F¥ lov 
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4 tart 
have done these things; moreover, 4 can never 


forget that ¥ have done these things to God, and 
in the Gross F” ‘get some glimpse of what it has. 
cost God to get near enough to me to have any 
. tia A 

influence upon, mre; how, when ¥ look upon the 
Gross, can forget my sins? This is also true, 
but penitence must be distinguished from remorse, 
and from a sorrow that debilitates and paralyses 
us from doing anything but dissolving in floods 
of grief. As F-look at the Gross ¥ cannot help 
remembering hi} sins, but Feannot but remember 
also that He loved me in them. He loved me 
enough to take them upon Himself, the very 
sins F could not and would not feel, and this either 
dries the tears before they come, so that the 


penitence of the Christian is really nothing else 


than a profound gratitude; or the tears we cannot. 
keep back at the sight of the €ross are not for our 
sins, but for His wounds; and not for sorrow, 
but for overwhelming joy at the revelation 
of such love. This is continually re-centering 
and re-making our nature round Him and His 
Gross. | 


[ But can this change consequences? It has 


changed the most important consequences. The 
actual change which may be wrought in one’s 
body by repentance for physical sins is not so 
important as that the spiritual consequences, 
which are death, should be broken; we are quite 
willing to bear the one; to bear the other would 
be to suffer moral extinction. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is likely that there will be even different 
physical consequences. Just as it is possible for 
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the body to recuperate after an illness, which may 
have been brought on by some form of injudicious- 
ness, so the mere fact that sin ceases, and still 
more that there is a new concentration, a new 
peace, and freedom from inner anxiety, has an 
immediate effect upon the body ¢ indeed, we have 
yet to learn that ultimately it.is-the forgiveness 
of sins which_is-bound up with all vital physical- 
cure<and—health. But what about the. effects 
upon others? In some cases our sins have injured 
others. We should always strive to make what 
reparation is possible, but sometimes it is im- 
possible. We may have helped someone down a 
moral abyss, and while we have been rescued 
they have not. They may have passed beyond 
any possibility of appeal. There is for this the: 
new power of prayer and intercession, which is 
certainly not arbitrarily broken by an event like 
deaths it-may-even--be.quickened-and-made*more 
effectual for-a person in the spiritual world. Also 
we have to remember that our influence over 
others is never so great as to destroy their re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, in coming into new re 
lations with the Head of the redeemed race, ‘we 
are helping to take away the sins of the whole 
world, to counteract the effect of evil forces. 
It must be remembered that there is something’ 
wrought by Christ which makes a difference to 
all people, and when He wins any of us, that 
difference is intensified. We can be baptized for 
the dead, our coming to Christ is never for our- 
selves alone, and the change in us must create a 
new influence in the world and release new powers 
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for good. There is effectual reparation to be made 
here, however slowly it may work. 
» Forgiveness, therefore, can go to tremendous 
len hs.> 
The redeeming power of Christ is such that it 
does make sin as if it had never been, not only 
for the individual, but for the race and for human 
history. The Church has always been instinc- 
tively sure about this. Whatever the fall has been, 
the redemption of Christ is going to do something 
more than wipe it out ; it is going to bring about 
something which will be higher because of the fall. 
If the fall had not taken place man might have 
continued something a little lower than the angels : 
but now, in order that the human race may never 
fall again, he is made something higher than the 
angels. Similarly with the individual} there is 
no doubt that the sinner saved by grace does get. 
higher in real saintliness than the human being who 
has never sinned, or is not conscious that he has. 
It is not only that sin has revealed capacities in 
God which would otherwise never have. been 
revealed—“ greater mercy through the’ fall ”’— 
but because of the fall, mankind is restored to a 
higher than its original dignity ; man is re-made 
on a higher plane, which he could not have been 
unless re-making had been necessary. 
l “This doctrine needs to be safeguarded from 
‘ certain conclusions that might be hastily,.though- 
i drawn from it. It might be claimed 
that it is better that man should have sinned. 
Man, as he was made, was a creature perfect of 
his kind: there is no way of restoring him to 
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that perfection ; but he is made something higher 
still: a perfection which is His own choice, and 
from which there is no further possibility of falling, 
the...fall.-of--man~has...made--any~-further™ falt 
impossible, because it. has lifted»man to the nature 
of.-God.. But that does not mean that it is a 
good thing man fell: it is an evil thing; only the 
consequences have been assumed by God and 
by His love and mercy they have been—not 
destroyed—but completely changed in their effects. | 
We shall always remember that we fell; but 
that will give us the humility which shall prevent 
another fall, here or elsewhere, in the human 
race or in any other order of being. There can 
be no argument by the individual that he should 
sin in order that grace may the more abound. 
St. Paul long ago dealt with that sophistry. 
We know that sin lays an awful burden upon 
God; and as we look at our dear Lord on His 
cross, all such thoughts are chased from our minds 
as the most dreadful of blasphemies. But never- 
theless there is the fact that He was willing to 
bear all this for us, and the blood He shed is 
the symbolic price of our redemption. It is the 
blood—the sign of violence and outrage, precious 
blood, because it is also the sign of His great love 
—which redeems us, because it breaks us down 
utterly ; that same blood becoming the cup of 
our salvation, and the cross on which redemption 
was wrought becoming our sole glory. We shall 
always hate sin for what it did to Him; we 
shall the more love Him for what He did with 
our sin. 
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[The question asked by the prophet, impossible 
as it seemed, is therefore answered in the 
affirmative. Before the consummation of all 
things, the sins of earth, crimson as they 
have been, will themselves have been made as 
white as snow because their effects will live only 
in the being of God where they have been 
transformed into greater love and greater beauty. 
Earth has been stained by the blood of man shed 
by his brother, and this blood crying for ven- 
geance from the ground has called out only ever 
more bloodshed, until earth has been drenched 
with blood to its very core. But now this stream 
of avenging and yet never satisfied blood has 
been met by the cleansing stream of the blood 
of Christ, the blood which cries for pardon upon 
those who shed it, and this stream of blood stems 
the torrent of the other, turns it back, and changes 
its very nature, so that the very blood shed in 
vengeance becomes the awakener of penitence 
and is changed thereby to a flood of penitential 
tears, which at last washes the soul of man free 
from all anger and bitterness; the stream of 
earth’s shed blood is cleansed from its crimson 
stain till it is pure as clearest water, pouring 
itself into that crystal sea which sleeps before 
the throne of God and reflects the glory of His 
face in countless smiles. The song of heaven, 
the Ter-Sanctus of the angel hosts, take on a 
new motif and a richer harmony when it is joined 
by the song of the redeemed, a music which throbs 
with the thunders of thanksgiving, and is made 
majestic by redemption’s mighty theme. 
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The humanity which Christ wears is more 
beautiful even than the garb of Divinity, be- 
cause it bears those noble scars which now 
glitter in the glory of the Godhead as points of 
dazzling light. Look! that is all that is left of 
sin, A richer crimson has bleached the scarlet 
sins of humanity, and made them whiter than 
snow ; an intenser beauty than holiness itself robes 
the whole creation, the radiant glory of thankful 
love answering to the love revealed when God 
gave His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 


~™..Kor Sin has brought forth a propitiation; not 


the propitiation of God, nor the propitiation of 
man, but the propitiation of sin itself: an answer 
drawn from the heart of the Eternal, the God- 
man, our glorious Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the union in one Person of the Eternal Son of 
God and the crucified Son of man, the Father’s 
satisfaction, our endless praise. That glorious 
Figure the revelation of God, the consummation 
of history, the head of redeemed humanity and 
the centre of a new universe, is a sufficient pro- 
pitiation—answer, atonement, reparation, trans- 
formation—not for our sins only, but for the sins 
of the whole world. } 


ay 


Belief in God 


‘‘ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that seek after Him.’— 
HEBREWS xi. 6. 


OW can one begin to believe in God is a 
question often asked, and it is not easy to 

answer. For it seems as if one had to believe 
before one was sure. Our text is quite clear 
about that ; if you are going to seek for God you 
must first of all believe that He exists and that 
He will reveal Himself to those who seek for 
Him. That looks an impossible condition; for 
how can one believe unless one first knows ? 
And yet the opposite question is equally allowable : 
how can one know without faith ? For how could 
one seek unless one had some idea of what one 
was hoping to find ; how could one set out on such 
a search without some impulse; how could one 
hope to come to a conclusion unless one had faith 
in the faculty of one’s mind to understand ? 
Some kind of faith is really involved in the very 
idea of searching for God. Indeed all your hope 
to find is involved in the very act by which you 
start out to find. Yet few who seek are aware 
of what is involved; and they seek something 
more than this merely involved and somewhat 
tenuous and obscure faith; something that we 
may call assurance, conviction, confirmation, 
knowledge, or, by analogy, sight. “I am as 
sure of God as of my own existence,” some will 
say. ‘I know whom I have believed,” Paul 
declares. ‘‘I do not believe in God, I see Him,”’ 
says the naturalist Fabre ; which is only a pictur- 
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esque way of saying, I am as sure as sight itself 
could make me. 

But although faith is thus involved, and the 
consideration of how faith is involved may be 
instrumental in bringing a person capable of 
intellectual analysis to confident belief, as a 
matter of fact, that confident faith comes to differ- 
ent people in different ways. There are some who 
seem to arrive at it by a sort of instinct; one 
can never prove that, but there are many cases 
in which people who have been brought up with- 
out faith seem to have come to it of their own 
accord by a slow and intuitive process of reasoning. 
It is certain that many come to faith on the author- 
ity of others. This is supposed to be a very 
inferior way and the sign of a lack of independence ; 
but, providing we think the authority good, it 
need be nothing of the kind. Most of us believe 
scientific truths on the authority of others, and 
the authority of the Catholic Church, embracing 
great saints, experts and thinkers in all ages, is 
an authority worthy of great respect. And there 
are some who come to believe by close study and 
persistent reasoning. This need not be a cold 
and cheerless affair; belief may come after a 
great deal of reading and enquiry, and yet it 
may bring confidence and be crowned at last by 
some great personal experience which confirms 
it. Others again have an experience which seems 
to come to them wholly from without, apparently 
apart from any effort on their side, sometimes 
even when they are doing everything to get away 
from religion. It is probable that such cases are 
to be explained as due to the working out of 


an unconscious reason operating in the depths of 
the mind. 
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But it is to those who are consciously seeking 
God that these words are particularly directed ; 
to those who feel they need God and are earnestly 
seeking Him and yet cannot feel sure of Him. It 
may be that the very existence of such an effort 
only needs to be examined to reveal that the 
seeker already possesses what he is seeking for, 
or he would not be looking for it. And yet such 
an argument does not perhaps weigh much save 
with those who themselves have already found 
and are watching these seekers at work. For it 
is equally true that if they knew God as they 
desire to, they would not be seeking. There must 
be two stages in faith: one involved and implicit 
and only to be discovered by sincere thought 
and self-examination; the other a conscious and 
confident conviction which, when attained, throws 
back light upon what preceded it, and reveals 
the unconscious assumptions which involved a 
commitment of faith in God and His revelation. 


THERE IS A PRE-REQUISITE AND INVOLVED FAITH. 


1. There is an idea of God in the mind of man 
which we are bound to assume has some reality 
corresponding to it. 

(a) If, instead of going back into highly specu- 
lative primitive history in order to investigate 
the origin of religion, and getting involved in 
the controversies of comparative religion and 
anthropological research, we take the idea of 
God as it has developed into clearness in the 
mind of man, we shall really be starting at the 
beginning, at the point to which eventually we 
all have to come back, namely our own mind. 
We must try to discover the essential content of 
the idea of God. This we can do most fairly 
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and freely if we explicate that idea in its general 
form and, for the moment, exclude both simple 
images and abstract philosophical conceptions. 
The image of God that some people have is 
probably very naive, and this is often made the 
basis for disproving its reality. It is one of 
the commonest satires on religion that many 
people think of God as an old gentleman, rather 
like Father Christmas, sitting upon a throne; 
or as the conveniently draped picture of Jesus 
which they have seen in stained glass windows. 
It is probably true that people do employ such 
images, but these are not what people think 
God is really like; they are simply convenient 
symbols rarely, if ever, mistaken for the reality : 
not so much what they think, as what 
they think with. We can rule out in the other 
direction a conception of God, such as the Abso- 
lute, which is a very difficult and ambiguous 
philosophical notion, denoting either that which 
we reach in thought as Necessary Being, by 
transcending everything dependent, contingent, 
or temporary; or, what the Absolute so often 
stands for, that which contains everything else 
within itself, the All; which can still mean all 
that exists, or all that is ultimately real. We 
can also exclude that form of self-apotheosis by 
which some people assume that what is called 
God is really only their own ideal of themselves ; 
because that again is ambiguous, and may mean 
either that ideal which they are trying to realize, 
and on which they really depend; or that ideal 
which they themselves spontaneously create and 
project. And we can certainly dismiss any 
endeavour to equate the idea of God with a 
natural Force which is striving to produce some- 
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thing in which it will itself achieve conscious- 
ness. All these ideas deny some necessary ele- 
ment in the conception of God, and are often 
concealed and polite atheisms. Instead, we can 
be simple and define the idea of God as the 
Original Being from which everything else derives 
its power and right to exist; we can define God 
as the Supreme Being, that is the One who 
remains supreme, and will continue to do so, 
whatever freedom is conferred upon existences of 
lower rank. And finally, we can define God as 
the Spiritual Being; which means not only that 
God has and needs no material basis for existence, 
but implies the fullest form of spirituality, and 
so includes mind, personality and goodness carried 
to their highest perfection. That may be taken 
as the general idea of God, neither made into 
an image, nor yet by speculation reduced to some- 
thing which would not be recognized by religious 
people as God at all. 

(b) We must now examine the place this idea 
has in our minds. 

Obviously such an idea exists in men’s minds, 
in so far as they think at all. There are people, 
no doubt, who never think about existence, 
about themselves or their fellows, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that they never think about 
God. ‘“ God is not in all their thoughts,” because 
their thoughts are only about the most super- 
ficial things. It ought to be more realized that 
the great difficulty confronting religion to-day is 
neither rationalism, so-called, nor irrationalism, 
which is much more prevalent, but with the 
entire absence of any fundamental questioning. 
This is largely the result of our modern educa- 
tion, which allows us to think superficially and 
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for purely practical purposes, chiefly for making 
money. It is said that the atheist platforms 
have disappeared from our parks. This is not 
the advance it seems to be. People have neither 
time, nor brains, nor even the interest in religion 
to be atheists. 

Now it can be discovered after a very little 
reflection that, whenever we think at all, this idea 
of God is at the back of all our thought. Whenever 
we set out on the exploration of fundamental 
ideas we grow faintly conscious that they are 
all discerned against a background which alone 
renders them visible; our ideas of time, space 
and motion, our conception of thought, visible 
existence or moral character, are thus dis- 
cerned because they are set over against an idea 
of the Infinite, the Eternal, the Perfect. The 
thought of this accompanies all our thinking as 
background. Some, like Spencer, will admit this 
much, but think we can never grasp that back- 
ground, which must for ever remain unknown and 
unknowable. But it is more than background. 
This background is involved in the very act of 
thinking ; that is to say, to think at all, we have 
to assume God. If, when we think, our thoughts 
are nothing else but a chain in the succession of 
material cause and effect, the mere product of the 
pressure of the material world upon our brains, 
then it is not thought at all, it has no value as 
truth, for then all thought is of equal validity ; 
that is to say, complete materialism compels us 
to abandon thought as a means of acquiring truth, 
and thereby rules itself out as a worthless theory. 
If, on the other hand, our thought is entirely 
spontaneous and springs from our own minds 
without any pressure from without, so that the 
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world we look at is really the world our thought 
creates, and nothing more, then again thought 
has no value for truth, because imagination will 
be just as valid as anything else; indeed all 
thought becomes just imagination. But, rejecting 
these theories as impossible, we have to assume 
that there is our thought and there is also the ex- 
ternal world, however much they may modify one 
another, as they certainly do; but what makes 
it possible for thought to think truly about matter, 
and matter to impress thought, is something 
which unites them. If we are to trust this uniting 
somewhat, and we are compelled to, it must be 
because it is higher than both, because both derive 
their related existence from it; and it is therefore 
nothing less than God Himself. Every time we 
think about things, we assume there is a prior 
connection and a higher reconciliation between 
thought and things; we assume that God is, 
that God made both, and that we can trust our 
faculties sufficiently to go on thinking. But there 
is even more than that involved. God is the 
impulse of our thinking. All that restless element 
in the mind of man, the curiosity, the desire to 
know, is something that presses in upon us and 
is not simply evolved from within ourselves: 
The impulse to think is due to a pressure upon 
us which is neither a necessity nor spontaneous. 
We discern this most clearly when we strive to 
think about God Himself. Men do that because 
they have a peculiar impulse to unify things, to 
refer them to a cause, to explain them; in the 
end the desire to find God cannot itself be traced 
to anything less than God Himself. 

2. We can now turn to test the reality of this 
idea. This we can do by first of all considering 
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where we should be if it were false. There have 
been attempts to discredit the idea of God as 
having any claim to reality by showing that it 
has evolved ; that is the purpose of Grant Allen’s 
‘“‘ Evolution of the Idea of God.” But even if 
it could be proved that the original idea of God 
was unworthy, the original form of an idea need 
not prejudice the present value of the idea. Such 
an argument would discredit science as much as 
religion. Moreover the reasons a man gives for 
believing anything are often not so good as the 
belief itself. The various attempts which have 
been made to explain away the idea of God, as 
evolved from something lower, have had a fairly 
good testing, and the general impression is that 
they have proved inadequate. There are three 
forms of such attempts. One is animism, the 
theory which traces the idea of God to the childish 
conception that behind everything which moves 
there is a spirit that moves it. Then, when things 
were referred to secondary natural causes there 
was a recourse to one supreme mover. It is very 
questionable whether this is not a valid argument 
still. On physiological lines alone McDougall has 
come to the conclusion that there is a spirit behind 
the brain of man. Thomas Aquinas proves the 
existence of God from causality and motion. 
There is mathematical evidence that mere physical 
and chemical and electrical movement would not 
account for the world or keep it going. The 
other explanations, that the idea of God came 
from ancestor worship or ghosts, have been too 
much discredited to need discussion. The idea 
that it was the feeling of fear that made the gods 
may be given a certain validity, if it means that 
fear has entered largely into religion, even when 
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at last it becomes.a purely moral fear, the fear 
of sin, of soul degradation ; for there is something 
to fear. 

But we must seek for some more practical 
and psychological test, which we can all apply and 
judge for ourselves. If the idea of God is proved 
to be untrue, and to have nothing real correspond- 
ing to it, then what meaning is left in the word 
truth at all? There is no idea in the human mind 
which has had such a widespread and practically 
universal existence, and has exerted such influence 
over the mind of men. Ever since Benjamin 
Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution’ was written, it has 
been admitted that the two great forces which 
have moulded humanity have been religion and 
economics. But what is implied in the possibility 
of putting these two forces alongside one another ? 
One is a pressure of material things, and the other 
is the presence of an invisible idea, and yet this 
idea has been of equal and perhaps greater force. 
And since we have seen that if there is to be any 
possibility of truth, that is the correspondence of 
the human mind with reality, then we must have 
the idea of God, then it looks as if the idea of 
God, and the possibility of truth stood or fell 
together. 

If we steadily think through the consequences 
of the non-existence of God, and find them im- 
possible and absurd, then we are driven to the 
other position, for of two contradictories one must 
be ‘true; and it is enough to prove one untrue 
for the other to be proved true. Therefore, either 
God is or God is not. Try the negative first : 
if there is no God, then the origin of this world 
is an insoluble mystery and its end even 
more so; because life, consciousness and per- 
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sonality have then evolved from what was 
none of these things. We have no guarantee, 
therefore, that life will continue, or that 
consciousness is of any use for interpreting the 
universe, or that personality will survive death ; 
and that involves that life has no meaning or 
purpose. To think that is to give up thinking ; 
because it makes thinking useless. If this is 
impossible and absurd, then whatever may be 
the difficulties of the opposite conclusion, it must 
be accepted; and although it may take some 
time before the mind feels the full weight of the 
argument, if it is consistently and persistently 
thought out there will come great moral con- 
viction. Faith can always strengthen itself in 
moments of doubt by considering the possibility 
of atheism, which by its impossibility compels 
the opposite condition. But although this is what 
religion builds on in the realm of pure thought, 
there are other things to consider which go to 
confirm it. 

3. We must consider the claims of Christ. 

Here is someone coming into our world who 
claims to have been sent by God, to speak in 
His name, and who declares that He has unique 
knowledge of God. He knows God as God knows 
Him. There is not the slightest hesitation about 
His claims; neither is there any frantic and 
reiterated assertion of them. They are put for- 
ward with a quiet assurance as if they were beyond 
debate or question. There have been other pro- 
phets, and in some degree they have all claimed 
to know God, to speak for Him, and to have been 
sent by Him; or these things have been claimed 
for them. But no one has approached quite 
the same sureness of claim save the prophets 
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who precede Christ in His own nation. It was 
claimed of Buddha, but never by himself; indeed 
he came nearer to denying it, or at least ignoring 
it as irrelevant. It was claimed by Mahomet ; 
but there is a certain vehemence about his claim 
and a lack of correspondence between character 
and method, which makes us feel there was some- 
thing fanatical in his case. Therefore the com- 
parison between Christ and the prophets before 
Him is the thing to fasten upon. Now the pro- 
phets spoke in the name of God; but they made 
a distinction between when they spoke in His 
name and when they spoke for themselves; and 
did so by using the formula, “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
But our Lord never uses this formula. He says, 
“IT say unto you.” He does not send men to 
God, but tells them to follow Him, to come to 
Him, to believe on Him. And from His own 
claims and the Church’s experience the conception 
has been arrived at by theology that Christ was 
God incarnate; so that His person was God 
Himself speaking through a human voice and a 
human mind. Now whether this is right or 
wrong, it is this which has given Christ His place 
in the world, and it is this which the prophets 
before Him actually expected would come to 
pass. 

Now if there is a God, would He not make 
Himself known, and would He not be bound to 
choose just this way ? Some may think that it 
would have been better for Him to write His 
name across the sky; or by some visible presence 
show Himself to the world as clear as the sun 
and as plain as the sky. But in what language 
would this be done, and how would it be recon- 
cilable with a spiritual being? And has that 
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not already been done as plainly as that method 
admits? Many great scientists think so, and 
artists and common observers see God in the 
natural world, not perfectly, because it is through 
a medium and by analogy. It could not be 
otherwise. God could not manifest Himself 
through the things that are seen, save by a con- 
descension to something which was not Himself. 

Then others have thought that there ought to 
be such a clear idea of Him in the mind that a 
man could no more doubt God’s inner presence 
than his own self. But man has come to doubt 
even that; and there is nothing purely internal, 
however clear, which can quite be trusted, because 
sometimes the mind gets obsessed by its own 
fancies. If then God had only sent prophets 
whom His own spirit indwelt and inspired, they 
would be of no more value than our own thoughts. 
We could not be sure that they saw God clearly 
and spoke truly. What is wanted is something 
visible in which God’s spirit speaks to us imme- 
diately. To do that God must become man, 
for there we get first a visible reality, flesh and 
blood, about which we can make no mistake, 
and yet the Spirit that is in Him is invisible, 
and is only discerned to be the Spirit of God by 
the spirit in ourselves. The Spirit which indwelt 
others, in Jesus is Himself, His only self. That 
we can gather from many hints and indications 
in the Gospels. The conclusion forced upon us 
about Christ is, that if this was not true about 
Him, He was either a deceiver or deceived. That 
makes Him one of the most depraved conspirators 
the race has produced—which no one could be 
found to affirm—or He was simply insane. But 
He was not obsessed with this idea Himself, as a 
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deluded person generally is; He did not reveal 
Himself often, but made an impression gradually ; 
He did not assert His Godhead, but He did make 
claims incompatible with anything else; He 
asked other people what they thought of Him; 
He found something to disagree with in all the 
names men had ready for Him. 

If Christianity is untrue in its distinctive and 
central doctrine, namely that Christ is God 
incarnate as man, then the greatest influence in 
this world has been built upon a lie, and the 
willingness of millions to worship Christ as God, 
and declare that their conception of Christ is 
identical with the idea of God in their minds, 
is such gross idolizing and mistaken identity as 
to discredit all human mentality and aspiration. 
And it should be remembered that this claim 
was made among a people who shrank from any 
deification of men, who were fanatical monotheists, 
while among Christians there has developed the 
most spiritual and exalted idea of the nature 
and character of God as a consequence of this 
devotion to Christ. If Christianity is wrong, 
then what can be right? If this is not true, is 
there any such thing as truth in this world? 
It is useless to turn to any other religion. All 
human thought and effort is vain. 


THIS SHOULD BE ENOUGH TO WARRANT A 
PERSONAL VENTURE. 


-1. That will depend, however, upon the pressure 
of our personal need. 

There are things we believe, but we never put 
them to the test, because they are not important. 
One can believe that to thrust the hand into 
boiling lead will not burn ; but one would hesitate 
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to do it unless there was real necessity. This 
question of religion will not be taken seriously 
unless there is a great urgency somewhere. We 
may probably feel that first through the emergence 
of some necessity for discovering the meaning 
of existence. And people often do that only 
when some meaning they have taken as good 
enough fails to work; and they have to search 
for something better. You may do that when 
you discover that “‘to have a good time” is 
not always possible; that there are some forms 
of self-indulgence which exhaust themselves ; or, 
through some great tragedy of love, disappoint- 
ment, bereavement, betrayal. But it is not 
necessary to have these; religion is not a sort 
of compensation for bereavement and comfort 
for the disappointed. For some come to these 
questions out of curiosity; others have to be 
wakened up to ask them. But however the 
awakening comes, there can be no rest until the 
true meaning for existence is found. Pressure 
often comes through the essential loneliness of 
personality. The more conscious we become the 
more this weighs upon us. It is not dependent 
upon disappointed love, though that often awakens 
it; but it is often when one has known all the 
best things that life can offer that the sense of 
dissatisfaction grows more intense. It is the folk 
either at the bottom or at the top who find this 
out soonest. It is the completion of personality 
that is sought, which no human friend, however 
dear, and no mass of humanity, however we can 
conceive it, and no mere spirit can satisfy ; but 
only the incarnation of the infinite in some human 
form. There is no competitor here; Jesus alone 
has spoken as if He could suffice for this, and 
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none other has ever held that place or tried to 
do so. 

It may come when we seek deliverance from 
sin; and although this is often awakened by 
some fall that loses us our character or our self- 
respect, we need not have that experience either ; 
there may be a greater horror of cowardice, of sel- 
fishness, of self-deception which demands an equal 
deliverance from sin and is eager to know all that 
Christ is, and all that He means, and all that He 
wrought for us by the Cross. 

2. On this there can come an act of faith. 

That means first the registration in the mind 
**T believe,’’ I can dono other. Fewer people do 
this than ought; they do not see the need for a 
real registration of a fact, but keep on thinking 
without coming to conclusions, not even taking 
any notice of their own decisions. Belief ought to 
be, and can be, based purely on intellectual con- 
viction. It is not that intellectual conviction is 
difficult, but people do not give the weight they 
ought to intellectual truth; they are not suffi- 
ciently rationalistic; truth alone does not have 
for them the worth and attraction that it ought 
to have. 

On the strength of this there ought to be a 
venture on practice. The first is the venture of 
prayer. When one is as sure as that, that God 
must be, one can come to Him in prayer. The 
moment when with great longing one says “ Our 
Father,’ or “‘ Jesus,”’ is often a great moment of 
revelation. It is often enough to pray like that 
to feel that someone hears and answers. Go on 
to say it often; talk to God; take some of the 
great prayers to help; plan out a rule of devotion ; 
make experiments. Reality and revelation have 
been reached along this line. 
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Confess that you believe. This you will do by 
trying your faith on others. There is an evan- 
gelistic test for faith; and it ought to be essayed 
by everyone. There is no assurance like seeing 
someone else turn to what you tell them is light 
and liberation. It means making a confession 
which will unite you with others who believe as 
you do; and with as wide an association as 
possible. There ought to be a relation to the 
Church in order to find out more, in order to pay 
back what you owe, in order to secure that your 
experience shall be pooled and handed on. 

8. Then will come a great confirmation. 

This may be quite gradual, a growing sense of 
God which becomes as sure as one’s own existence ; 
or it may come quite swiftly, or through many 
sudden awakenings. This may be due to psycho- 
logical constitution, or to some special call of 
God. 

There will be growing confirmation in the new 
view of nature, of history, of fellowship. Life 
will gain a purpose, the Church will have a meaning ; 
the communion of saints will be a reality; how- 
ever insignificant one is, one may know that one 
is on the great highway, on which there are 
memorials of discovery, adventure and heroism 
all the way. 

There may come the mystical experience: this 
is an immediate and overwhelming sense of God. 
It may have almost any form. It may be Jesus 
Himself; it often is; it may be the inward 
Spirit diffusing light and sweetness and peace ; 
it may be some vision of God that sets the 
whole nature aflame and at rest in one moment. 
May it be granted us all, for it is life’s supreme 
secret. 


The Unity of Christ 


“Is Christ divided? ”’—1 Con. i. 18. 


{ HE Church has had to contend not only that 
there is only one Christ, but also that 
Christ is one. St. Paul had to tell the Corinthians 
that while paganism had gods many and lords 
many, yet ‘“‘to us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto Him ; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through Him”; which is perhaps as near 
a credal statement as we get in the New Testament. » 
And then in the Nestorian controversy the Church | 
had to rule out the suggestion that in Jesus 
Christ there were two persons, one Divine and 
one human; one eternally begotten of God, and 
one born in time of Mary. And neither of these 
controversies is dead; but the problem presses 
upon us somewhat differently. Modern theology is 
not interested in the psychology of Christ; modern 
faith is not desperately anxious to discover whether 
it is God speaking to us directly in Christ, because 
we are all rather confident that He speaks to us 
directly within our own souls. Whether this is 
all due to superficial thinking and shallow faith 
men will decide on other grounds; but to-day 
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vo San vy the unity of Christ presents a problem of a different 


_ ™ order,/although we shall perhaps-find that ulti- 
- mately it involves those other problems which 
at-present seem to us remote. Let us begin at 
“the modern interest : it is the mental and spiritual 
unity of Christ, which in our time has been dis- 
integrated by the emergence of modern sectarian- 
ism and modern criticism. (For our generation 
Christ has been divided, not into two persons, 
not between different historic figures, but in His 
very self} it is difficult to believe that the picture 
of Him we possess is a unity. 


-Dors Curist PRESENT A Rea Uniry ? 


| 1. There is a unity in Christ which no one can 
Miss. "AM GY 
The general impression that. Christ- has made 
upon. the world is.that He is a moral _unitys 
Jesus is a thoroughly unified person, in complete 
inner harmony with Himself. This is generally 
.. discerned in the fact that He is unconscious of 
sin; about that there is no possibility of question 
so far as our Gospels are faithful to Him. There 
are only two things that can be set against this 
fact as even casting a shadow of doubt upon it. 
One is that Jesus submitted to the baptism 
of John, which was a baptism unto repentance. 
Now that does need explanation. St. Matthew 
and St. John see this difficulty, and each meets 
it in his own way. St. Matthew records that in 
answer to John’s surprise that He should seek 
baptism of him, Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer it now, for 
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thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ” ; 
while St. John quotes the Baptist’s words, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world”; which might imply that Jesus 
was vicariously bearing the sins of the world, 
and thus sought baptism. These statements are 
not to be dismissed as theological afterthoughts, 
which,-less--politely_put,_means-false-explanations 
invented-by~the~-Evangelists, for they all agree 
in what was the experience of the baptism: a 
declaration that Jesus was the Beloved Son of 
the Father, and the descent upon Him of the 
Spirit; that experience driving Him into the 
wilderness to meet temptation before He entered 
upon His mission to mankind. The baptism thus 
involved Him in a mission wherein He identified 
Himself with sinful humanity, and He had to 
face the problems that arose as to how far 
He should accommodate Himself to the needs, 
imapressibrlity, and worldly complications of human 
nature. Therefore we can be sure that the 
Evangelists who have explained why Christ was 
baptized have explained rightly.) 

_ The second objection to Christ’s sinlessness is 
found in His answer given to the rich young ruler’s 
salutation: ‘“‘ Why callest thou Me good? None 
is good save God.” If anyone claims that this 
repudiation of goodness points to a consciousness 
of sin, he must first prove that the famous question 
does involve a repudiation of goodness; jt is 
equally arguable that it is a demand for the open 
acknowledgement of Godhead; but even on the 
more widely received interpretation, it reveals 
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unconsciousness of goodness, not consciousness 
of sin, and thus betrays a consciousness quite 
beyond our ordinary ethical distinctions.) ‘we 

When we come to the recorded life of Jesus, 
and the revelation it contains, there can be found 
those who will declare that Christ was ethically 
imperfect on this point or that; that His attitude 
on certain occasions, say the cleansing of the 
Temple, or the cursing of the fig-tree, or His 
permission to the demons to enter the swine, or 
the tone of His replies to His mother, are all open 
to criticism; when we have to choose between 
trying to find some explanation of these incidents, 
or being driven to the admission that Jesus, was 
ethically less sensitive than ourselves ;- for. it is 
a fact that in all His self-revelation He~never 
once discloses consciousness of sin, never refers 
to that need for: confession and repentance 
which He laid upon others; while this negative 
evidence is confirmed by His positive consistency 
of aim. Jesus has but one object in this life, 
and that is the fulfilment of His Father’s will 
and the redemption of needy and lost humanity. 
Never can we detect the slightest taint of per- 
sonal ambition or pride. Only once does |He 
draw attention to a virtue, His humility, but, it 
is only in order to advertise His specific type\ of 

ching, and humility was hardly recognized jas 
ica until Jesus proclaimed it of Himself. 
Along with this has to be taken the fact that He 
never declared specifically in so many words 
that He was conscious of being Divine; but 
it is implied, it is accepted, the confession of 
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it is sought from others. There is no such unity 
combined with such a content to be found in 
history, and this unity can be explained only on 
the Church’s confession that His was a Divine 
Personality. _ 

And yet this moral unity is also an accomplish- 
ment; for Jesus was subject to temptation, 
The Gospels give sufficient evidence of that. The 
temptation in the wilderness must be regarded as 
a symbolical account conveyed by His own dis- 
closure, for_not-only—eould—no~ one else’ have 
otherwise known of it, but its nature isso extra- 
ordinary ;~ it is a temptation concerning the 
means He shall use for bringing the world to the 
knowledge of the truth, and it repudiates firstly, 
taking Himself out of the ordinary dependence 
of a human being on material needs; secondly, 
using startling means to impress the world of His 
Divine power ; thirdly, employing worldly methods 
for the advancement of His kingdom. Incident- 
ally it reveals what Jesus thought Himself to be. 
But where does this temptation come from? 
Not from His own nature, but from His circum- 
stances. He has entered into earthly conditions, 
How far is He to evade or use them? It is a 
temptation only possible to the Son of God enter- 
ing upon an earthly mission. Then there is the 
temptation found in the agony of Gethsemane 
(so far as the mere outline of that was known to 
the disciples, who were mostly asleep and only 
overheard a few words), and the precisely similar 
temptation recorded by St. John as a question 
assailing His mind, when He said, “‘ What shall 
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I say? Father, save Me from this hour? But 
for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify Thy name.” There you have the desire 
to escape something that was going to befall 
Him, and theologians have racked their brains 
to discover what it was. Some have suggested 
fear of pain. He showed little of that when He 
came to the trial and the cross. Others have 
thought that it was because He was to bear the 
sins of the world; but in any sense that would . 
make Him personally guilty that is unthinkable, 
and in any other sense He had always been 
bearing them. It can only be that He dreaded 
the rejection of love, not for the hurt it would 
do Him, but because of the sin in which it would 
involve others. 

Therefore you cannot say that the moral unity 
is something which is constructed out of prior 
disunion; it is something which is maintained 
against such temptations as were only possible 
to one in His position ; it is inherent to Himself, 
and it is maintained against all attempts to break 
it down. It is an invincible so of moral 
_ purpose. tbs Ade 
aioe sit consists in holding together -in~ “one —out- 

ich~no.other~ ae -been- -able~-to \ 
Mn Cantar Unt be ASphe 0-£)| 

The <car of Gospel citseiont may have told 
us something about the construction of the 
Gospels, although anyone who has followed that 
history closely may be allowed to doubt whether 
we have yet reached a final solution; but it 
certainly also tells us something about the critics. 
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A great deal of the Gospel is rejected by critics 
as untrustworthy on grounds which need a very 
careful examination. We can all understand a 
purely literary criticism, which takes what is 
singly attested and puts that aside as of less evi- 
dential value ; but the compilation of our Gospels 
makes even that unsatisfactory, for the doubly 
and trebly attested passages may be due to copying 
from one another; so that practically the whole 
of the Gospels rests upon single testimony. Again, 
mere priority is not evidence of the most clear and 
embracing vision. Another sound canon of criti- 
cism is the consistency of acts with words, and 
both with themselves; but that is highly sub- 
jective, and it will be found that critics do not 
at all agree here among themselves. We must not 
decide a priori that the Gospels are absolutely 
consistent, but neither can we hastily assume 
that a certain thing is inconsistent simply because 
it appears so to us. 

It is the diverse judgment that has been sue- 
cessively passed upon certain large aspects of 
Christ’s teaching, and the blindness to a great 
deal else, until historical circumstances have called 
attention to it, which gives us pause. Think of 
the different estimate that has been current 
concerning the apocalyptic teaching of Jesus: 
once regarded as spurious, and now made the 

- very test stone of historicity! The truth is that 
_ Ywnankind has-to walk round Jesus to see Him 
in the whole, and they can only do this succes- 
sively, the different points of view where they 
stand serving to bring into relief different aspects ; 
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and these have never yet been unified, because 
they have generally been accompanied by a denial 
of what cannot be seen from any given point of 
view. Take the idea, prevalent some time ago, 
and still fighting for foothold, that Jesus was 
absolutely indifferent to economic questions : from 
one aspect He was, namely that it did not matter 
what economic conditions you lived under, but 
not at all when it comes to considering what 
conditions you lived on. It has taken the economic 
interest of our times to reveal that. Tested~by 
this concern, the Gospels are. alive.on_every..page. 
A former generation saw in the Gospels nothing 
but the proclamation of a scheme for the saving 
of the individual seul; our generation can hardly 
detect a reference to’ it.) Surelythe—time~has™ 
come... when..we~shall “try to~add--together™-the 
affirmations..and.take notice.of-the negations ;* 
and so try to see.Christ.in the»round, and-as-a. 
whole. 

We have to overcome, in the name of honesty 
and common sense, the antitheses into which 
Christ has been run out. There are ecclesiastics 
whose sole concern seems to be merely with 
keeping the Church going as an institution, with 
the due performance of its rites and ceremonies, 
and with encouraging people to be diligent in 
their religious duties; while they are propor- 
tionately unconcerned with ethical and _ social 
questions. And there are the people who declare 
that Jesus Christ had no use for institutions, ritual, 
or sacraments ; but that He was concerned solely 
with the interior motive or with proclaiming a 
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new order of society to be necessary. As a matter 
of fact, Jesus had no objections to an institution, 
save where it infringed upon considerations of 
humanity. He did not abolish the Sabbath, He 
humanized it; He did not abolish the Temple, 
He cleansed it ;) He did not object to institutions, 
He recognized them, honoured them and used 
them; He did not object to ceremonial expression, 
He praised a ceremonial act of devotion spent 
on His body, and He organized a procession in 
order to teach the people what He meant. He 
submitted to one sacrament and founded another. 
Jesus was not an iconoclast like the prophets. 
He did declare He would destroy the Temple, 
but only that He would build up another, which 
He spoke concerning His body, that is the Church. 
What we have to admit is that Jesus cared for 
all the things men severally have appropriated 
as His main concern. 

Again, it is a common modern distinction to 
set over against one another as exclusive the 
ethical teaching of Jesus and the place His person 
has in it. It is held by many that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is the soundest sense and 
sublimest morality this world has ever heard, 
but that it can be followed without any personal 
attachment to Him or without the slightest 
necessity for following the Teacher as well as the 
teaching. On critical grounds this is supported 
by setting the Fourth Gospel against the Synoptics, 
and, in most extreme fashion, by maintaining that 
when Jesus speaks of ethics and our duties toward 
man He is sane, but when He speaks of our duty 
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toward God and toward Himself He is deceiyed 
and deluded. But no such distinction is possible, 
psychologically or critically. ‘The Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics have more ‘common ground 
than is always recognized, while awe find again 
and again in the Synoptics that Christ is central 
to His teaching: ‘“‘ for My sake and the Gospel’s.” 
When.the. young man_asks.what-he-shall “do to 
inherit..eternal._life,-he is “asked whether he has 
fulfilledthe..commandments towards his” neigh- 


» Oo“ bour,-and-then he is.told to give up all to follow 
“© Christ.-It-may well*be that there-are|those who 


say, Lord, Lord, who do not do what Christ 
tells them; but He does not recommend that 
they should cease tq call Him Lord in order the 
better to obey Him. ) 


How is THis Unity TO BE COMPREHENDED ? 


1. Theologically, by the idea of His Person. 

Theology has contended that there is but one 
Person in our Lord, the Eternal Word, one with 
the Father; and this decision cannot be ignored. 
It is the Person who has never been divided from 
the substance of the Father that is alone likely 
to be as united as He. Let us set over against 
that our own personalities. What is the funda- 
mental cause of our own unrest, our division, our 
blindness and our sin? It is simply because by 
personal choice we have separated ourselves from 
the ground of our being in God, that we have 
been stupid enough to rebel and set ourselves up 
as a self-contained kingdom, an independent 
sovereignty of ourown. We have been jealous of 
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the priority and the supremacy of God instead of 
recognizing that therein rests our freedom, our 
power and our hope of salvation. It is because 
He is one with the Father that His personality 
is at one with itself. And it is that oneness He 
has come to restore to us. Because some theo- 
logians have made the Personality of Christ ab- 
stract, and have been content with distinguishing 
it from our own, that is no excuse for others 
making Him simply one more man, fallen like 
ourselves. Christ can only reveal to us what 
He Himself is, and can only lift us so high as 
He is. It is the purpose not only of revelation, 
or of example, but of salvation, that gives us the 
true and comprehensive point of view. 

{ The unity of Christ is set forth very wonderfully 
in His capacity for writing out in human terms 
the character and nature of God. It is necessary 
to keep in mind what Christ had to unite; He 
had to unite the human and the divine nature 
in order to reveal the divine and to make it humanly 
intelligible. This was a tremendous task, but it 
could be done, because the nature of the divine 
is not in its essence either omniscience, omnipo- 
tence or omnipresence, but simply love; se»that 
the very essence of God can be revealed through 
human.limitations. This is the task which Christ 
has accomplished. It is difficult. to conceive how © 
it could be done, but we only know that none but 
the divine could so hide and yet reveal Himself 
through His own self-forgetfulness, His lack of 
self-assertion, and yet make Himself known as the 
Son of God. . 
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What stands revealed thereby is-ne-mere.concern 
of .theologyvd[it#is the intense personality of Godg 
far..removed from that. abstract,.. distant,..semi- 
conscious.and. uncaring being which many manage 
to-revere.as.God.. God as known to us in Jesus 
is in the fullest meaning of the word personal— 
indeed, the only perfectly personal beings. the 
rest of us are not nearly masters of ourselves, 
we are as subject to moods as the sea to storm 
and the sky to cloud. This is what we mean by 
personalitya that which we see in Jesus3 and-this 
what..God_ is, and how. He is.personal:: And it 
means that always there is in God a heart that 
understands, something to which we can appeal, 
one who will respond. No one, not our mother, 
not our lover, not ourselves can understand so 
surely and respond so perfectly. Therefore the 
idea that,in Christ, the Eternal Word occupied 
the place of a human personality involves—ne. 
diminution...of—.manhood ;-it showéd forth man- 
hood and Godhead in’ perfect unity; and this 
was possible because man ‘was made in God’s 
image. Jesus is therefore true God and true 
man; the rest of us are something less than 
man until we are united more closely to God.) 

2. There was a striking mental unity about 
Jesus. 

No one has ever dared to talk about the intel- 
lectual genius of Jesus. We are aware that if we 
compare Him to Plato, Shakespeare, or Newton, 
we are putting Him to an unfair test, as well as 
being more unfair to them. For Jesus is not a 
philosopher, a poet or a scientist : He is something 
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more than any of them, because He is not only 
a man, He is Man, that is, man as he is meant 
to be; not without definite individuality, and yet 
great enough to be called simply Man, something 
that all other men can imitate without losing 
their individuality. 

Nevertheless, there is a unity about His mind 
that is missing from minds intellectually greater, 
more learned, more crowded with thought and 
ideas. It is the unity which we have to call 
common sense, though there is nothing so 
uncommon. It enables Him to hold together 
certain things which elsewhere we find opposed, 
first because He has wider ‘sympathies, and then 
because He saw their necessity to one another. 
Jesus saw that you must have the Spirit, but He 
saw that you must have a body for It; He saw 
that men must be religious, but He saw that 
men could not be religious if they were anxious 
about common necessities and so He geared 
religion to the concern for securing those things 
for all. He had one very simple rule for the 
incongruities of ethics and ritual which He saw 
about Him: it was that men ought to have done 
the one and not have left the other undone. It 
is perfectly certain that He looked to religion 
to influence life, and therefore He does prescribe 
personal devotion to Himself as the redeeming 
motive. He does put love to God before love 
to man, and not the other way round ; for if men 
do not do right, there is no way of altering them 
save by getting them right with God; that is 
where reform must begin. 
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Above all, He has come into this world to 
unite the Divine and the human, and the agent 
of that is the personal element; therefore the per- 
sonal is first and foremost in religion; so that 
it is more than a mistake to attempt to remedy 
the defects of religion by making ethics a sub- 
stitute; that will end in Pharisaism. ‘That is 
why it is that the most corrupt Church holds 
something for humanity which the most perfect 
but irreligious society can never give; and that 
is why the man with a spark of religion and 
yet a most imperfect ethical character is a more 
hopeful person than the most ethical soul who 
yet has no sense of religious need. 

(It is the business of the Catholic Church to 
maintain this unity. That is the meaning! of 
the word Catholic: it means “according to the 
whole”; and it is therefore the only qualification 
that Christianity can endure, because it suffices to 
shut jout all qualifications; Long before we can 
get the unity of the Churches we want the unity 
of Christianity, built upon the unity of Christ» 
and-this-means- linking together-intense~personal 
religion-with~intense social concern, .wide~sym- 
pathies“with the-maintenance~ of..the..faith..and® 
that-order--which shall hand downto the future 
the most enduring and unmistakable monument of 
what. the Christian-faith~is: It means the most 
intense. devotional attachment to our Lord, 
together with a character shaped by that and 
solely with the desire of glorifying Him here and 
seeing Him hereafter. It means the undertaking 
of social reform, because without that expression 
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we shall lose our souls, here and elsewhere. { Just : 
as the monks went out into the wilderfiess to 
save their souls, so we must communalise the 
world in order to save our souls. 

There is no message for which the world is so 
waiting. It is the watered down Christianity and 
the divided Christ that attracts no one, and saves 
no one, and carries no healing into life. The 
people will only be drawn to Christ when they 
have seen Him, and it is our business to set Him 
before the world as He is, and get beyond these 
sections] presentations and sectarian appeals. 
The whole Christ for the whole man, for the 

hole Church, and for the whole world; nothing 
less will suffice.) 

This can only be done as we get a vision of 
Christ as He is: this means that Christ must 
be studied as He is presented to us. We ought 
to go through the Gospels and mark everything 
we do not like, or agree with, or think we do not 
need, and make a special study of the Christ 
which repels us; for it may be that is the part 
of Christ we need. All who set themselves 
down in the spirit of sincere science and inquiry 
must first be docile to what they are going to 
study, they must be careful that they do not 
make their facts fit their theories, but see that 
they tolerate no theory which does injustice to 
any of the facts. Christ is a much vaster object 
than the scientist has to study; He is a 
much bigger subject than any artist ever has to 
deal with, and we must be at least as careful 
and impartial and sincere as they. And we 
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must not. only study; we must pray for more 
light, so that we may see Christ as He is, and 
not in mere succession, but in His glorious unity. 
It is that which will make us whole and only 
that which will heal the world. 


| ‘The Idle Word 


And I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.—MatTrnew xii. 36. 


HIS saying of Jesus is one that has been 

a continual stumbling-block to ordinary 
readers, and the ingenuity of commentators has 
been exercised to relieve it of the condemnation 
that it seems to pass upon all light speeeh. It 
appears to declare it to be a grave sin to utter an 
unconsidered word; and this places an almost 
intolerable burden upon the unrestrained, irre- 
sponsible, and exuberant speech, in which we 
moderns find such joy and relief. This interpre- 
tation given to the saying of our Lord could 
plead support from the general tone of the Bible, 
which is distinguished from common literature, 
not to mention more important differences, by 
an unbroken gravity and a sustained seriousness 
which is perhaps unparalleled even among other 
sacred writings. It is a significant fact that 
laughter is rarely spoken of in the Bible in a good 
sense; it is more often an indication of scorn, an 
expression of unbelief or bitterness ; almost never 
the purely joyful, entirely good-natured thing it 
is among ourselves. In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians we get a definite prohibition of jesting, which 
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seems to emphasize and confirm the general atti- 
tude of the Scripture to any form of light, playful, 
and witty speech. The condemnation this would 
pass upon one of our favourite occupations may be 
evaded by taking refuge in the context, which 
by bracketing it with filthiness seems to imply that 
it means the salacious speech and indecent sugges- 
tion into which jesting so often and so easily 
descends; and the qualification which follows 
seems to prohibit only the jesting which is 
‘* inconvenient,” namely, that jesting which is out 
of place and ill-timed, from which we have all 
sometimes felt the need of protection. It may be 
the. observance of this qualification which has 
kept the Bible such a serious book. After all, 
this Book is taken up with the most serious con- 
cerns of life, and the introduction of anything not 
strictly serious would. be a most serious blemish. 
Despite the fact that some critics have found the 
absence of humour in the Bible a sufficient excuse 
for rejecting its message, that a whole literature 
could sustain such a high level of seriousness is 
really one of its marks of inspiration. The Bible 
fulfils the priestly function among literature. Its 
purpose excludes everything not meant seriously. 
For it is a fact that nothing is so liable to be mis- 
interpreted as an attempt at humour, and nothing 
is so parochial or so soon out of fashion.as humour ; 
unless, indeed, it derives it amusement from what 
is really cruel. Humour is not even universal, 
for what would seem amusing to one nation would 
seem an insult to another; humour is rarely 
translatable into another language, and even among 
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nations that speak the same tongue the sense of 
humour may be so different that what raises a 
laugh in America will sometimes seem pointless 
in this country. Celts and Saxons have very 
different ideas of what is funny. What was 
considered humorous fifty years ago sometimes 
strikes us as pitiful to-day. 

But the question has been raised whether the 
Gospels have not a somewhat freer attitude towards 
this desire for light relief. It has been pointed 
out that our Lord never laughed. We have no 
record of it certainly ; and Mr. Chesterton’s sugges- 
tion that while our Lord did not mind us seeing 
Him weep, He had to laugh in secret, lest we 
should not understand, is more a brilliant sugges- 
tion concerning the inner attitude of His mind 
than a reliable contribution to the unrecorded 
history of Christ. Yet Jesus apparently some- 
times spoke ironically, that is without intending 
to be taken seriously, and we Westerns perhaps 
often mistake His meaning because we fail to 
notice this. There are modern readers who claim 
that they can detect a quiet humour underlying 
many of His sayings; we certainly seem to have 
in Him that touch of exaggeration without which 
the plain truth often fails to get itself home, in 
such metaphors as the mote and the beam, the 
camel going through the needle’s eye, the straining 
out of a gnat and the swallowing of a camel. There 
must have been some touch of lightness in His 
voice when He told the Syro-Phcenician woman 
that it was not meet to take the children’s meat 
and cast it to the dogs, for she saw that He was 
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not serious. The tone of His voice may have 
shown that He was only quoting a common saying 
of the Jews when faced with demands from 
pagans. It is often possible that a saying of our 
Lord’s is a popular proverb, which He is quoting, 
and only by reproducing the tone of His voice 
could we know how far He endorses it. The 
modern reader of the Gospels believes he can 
detect in Jesus a breaking away from the oppres- 
sive Semitic gravity, and the average Christian 
has taken it for granted somehow that his religion 
gives him not only considerable license, but 
abundant sanction for laughter, for light-hearted 
speech, for enjoying and making humour. Indeed 
the reaction has gone so far that it has almost 
come to be assumed that without a sense of humour 
a man shall scarcely be saved; which would be 
an intolerable extension of our liberties, for it 
would certainly exclude many persons, and some 
to their everlasting surprise. 

How far, then, does this saying of Jesus revoke 
what we have taken to be the right to speak 
sometimes quite free of the control of reason and 
without serious intention, or even with consider- 
able license claimed from the, moral censor ? 

Y Despite the difficulty of th# saying, it is really . 
quite unambiguous. It should be noticed that 
just previously Jesus has been saying that it is 
out of the abundance of the heart that the mouth 
speaketh, as if speech was not always to be a matter 
of a deliberate draught from the well of wisdom, 
or the restrained utterance of the reason, but was 
more valuable when it was the expression of 
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superabundant feeling, the spontaneous overflow of 
the heart. And then comes this word. We must 
not try to get out of the difficulty by translating 
“idle”? as “harmful”; the word means “ idle.’ 
It-ts—used-—of-—a—field_lying fallow,..of.a—tree—net 
bearing fruit, of the Sabbath because it was free 
from—work.—It is expressly distinguished from 
“logos,” which always means rational speech, 
a purposeful word endeavouring to manifest truth ; 
it is mere utterance (rema, a word that just flows 
out)./ Therefore an idle word means not only 
a careless word, but one deliberately so. Jesus is 
referring to that type of speech when we let our- 
selves go, when we are purposely speaking freely, 
jestingly, without serious intent. But it is, then, 
very essential to notice that such speech is not 
thereby condemned as wicked without further 
examination; it is an utterance of which a reasoned 
account is to be given at the Judgment. If we 
explore the context farther back, then we shall 
find the difficulty will completely vanish. The 
Pharisees had been affirming that Jesus cast out 
devils by the Prince of devils, and Jesus-had said 
that if’such a judgment was only directed against 
Himself personally, it was forgiveable; but if it 
meant that they were going to judge anything to 
be good or evil, not by its manifestation, but by 
like or dislike of the agent who performed it, then 
they were in danger of committing the unforgiv- 
able sin, because they were confusing darkness 
and light with personal prejudice. There may 
have followed in reply some protest that they were 
not speaking so seriously as that, or Jesus Himself 
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may have felt that He must allow that they were 
not making a considered- judgment; and so He 
added this saying. _Now it-is only recently that 
we have come to understand how entirely true 
this statement is. We can trace this dawn of its 


‘meaning, perhaps, first of all in Dr. Glover’s 


“ comment in his Jesus of History: “ Thd idle word 
' igs to condemn a man, not because it is idle, but 
because, being unstudied, it speaks of his heart, 
and reveals, unconsciously but plainly, what he its 
in reality.”” If we question whether ‘“ condemn ”’ 
_ is not too strong, the comment must be confessed 
to be a welcome illumination. A dazzling light 
is thrown on its meaning in Freud’s Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life, where the unconsidered, 
unintentional word becomes of tremendous impor- 
tance because of what it reveals of the unconscious 
mind. Once again Jesus has expressed in simple, 
vivid terms what it has taken centuries to discover 
is a scientific fact. 


ew 


Tue PRINCIPLE HAS NOW RECEIVED 
SCIENTIFIC RECOGNITION. 


“1. There is often revealing power in the careless 
word. 

Most of us will remember being told by our 
mother that many a true word was spoken in 
jest. In these days, when all parental training is 
looked upon as blind and blundering, it would be 
well to note how much real wisdom is contained 
in much of it; centuries of experience may lie 
behind the restraints, the fables, the proverbs 
employed in the nursery. Here, at any rate, is 


~~ 
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unconscious wisdom. Of course our mothers often: 
meant that what we had said in the bitterness of 
our hearts, or in some moment of temper, when 
in childish passion we had threatened to kill 
ourselves, or had wished someone else violent ill, 
might come to pass. And they were fundamen- 
tally right; though not because some avenging 
deity would take stock of our words and see that 
they were fulfilled; but because there is often 
expressed in such outbursts the real feeling of our 
hearts; and what is felt and thought may take 
effect. 

But the matter has been taken much farther in 
the study which has been spent upon the uncon- 
scious and how its content is sometimes revealed 
by careless utterance. We resent being taken off 
our guard ; we complain if some unstudied judg- 
ment is given as our real feeling about a matter ; 
we protest against a man being condemned for a 
word. But while it is true that it is our carefully 
selected speech that alone ought to be taken as 
giving the verdict of our reason and the balanced 
judgment of our mind, yet there is another mind 
which is partly repressed by the exercise of reason, 
and often carries quite a different attitude and 
morality from that which we reveal when we are 
being careful of what we say. This unconscious 
mind is supposed to reveal itself, though in a very 
confused and symbolical form, in our dreams ; but 
since that is a matter of such highly subjective 
interpretation and may be coloured by the sugges- 
tion of another, it is that which we can discover 
for ourselves by examining our most spontaneous 
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utterances which will sometimes reveal more 
surely what is going on in the depths of our 
hearts. 

Examples of this may be given. Sometimes the 
mere slips that we make in speech, when our 
words actually misrepresent the intention we had 
in our mind, may reveal what is actually struggling 
for expression. A man will speak of himself as 
a “scholar” in a certain subject, when what he 
meant to say was a “student”; and he will 
hurriedly and perhaps with confusion correct 
himself. But the slip may betray what his real 
apinion of himself is, which he must yet conceal 
out of deference to the prevailing idea that one 
should be modest about one’s attainments. Often 
“when we. are in a temper, and we allow our reason 
to lose control, we say all kinds of bitter and perhaps 
wounding things which afterwards we apologize 
for, and say we never meant; but the person 
whom we attacked, while accepting our apology, 
may justifiably retain the suspicion that it was 
when we were carried away by our anger that we 
said what we really felt, but had never before 
betrayed in speech. Similarly, when we are 
jesting, and by the very rules of the game we are 
allowed to be speaking without observing the usual 
propricties, the kind of stories we tell may often 
indicate the existence of an unexpected stratum of 
indecency or cruelty. A quite good and unques- 
tionably moral man will often reveal a most 
unexpected preference for stories which border 
on the vulgar or the unclean; and this may 
possibly indicate that underneath all his convictions 
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and professions he has that lack of reverence 
for the sanctities of sex which is the root of sensual 
indulgence. _ Or--thestories~-of—-a—really._pious 
person may turn upon something irreverent or 
blasphemous, and although his piety would be 
outraged if they were to be taken seriously, both 
he and his audience will laugh over them uproari- 
ously. They may indicate, however, a tendency 
towards fundamental irreverence for spiritual 
realities. Or,.agaims a favourite and oft-repeated 
story may play with ideas of cruelty which when 
speaking seriously, a man would not tolerate ; 
and this may expose the existence in himself of 
some unrecognized unconcern for suffering. ~Simai, 
larly, when we are allowing ourselves complete 
irresponsibility of utterance, and purposely indulg- 
ing in mockly boisterous stir, we-often use language 
of great violence, in which’ we dismiss a person’s 
attainments with contemptuous abuse, or threaten 
that we will_asSault some person with murderous 
violence,or declare that such a person ought to 
be. e_stibjected to some ignominious and humiliating 
experience. All. this, it-is. suggested, may reveal 
what there may be in the depths cowering away 
from social censure, untouched by our consciously 
accepted ideals, completely contradicting our 
normal dispositions, but welcoming these accepted 
opportunities for giving vent to our buried 
feelings. 

2. How far can this diagnosis be justified ? 

Many people will resent, and with anger, the 
way in which psycho-analysis has dared to pro- 
nounce upon the revealing character of these 
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meaningless utterances; and the way in which 
nearly: everything has been traced to repressed 
sexuality has given point to the indignation, and 
has unfortunately turned many away from con- 
sidering the element of truth that lies under the 
exaggerations amd the obsessions of this new and 
still somewhat ‘crude and undisciplined science. 
But while we need not take all its deliverances 
for absolute and universal truth, every one who 
longs for complete internal purity, goodness, and 
truth will be willing to take such statements as 
tests, and, until they are disproved, regard them 
as at least vatuable suspicions and suggestions of 
what we might be on the watch for. 

‘But the reférence to the unconscious which they 
entail compels us to make a careful discrimination. 
The unconscious may contain a number of different 
~ elements : it may consist of things which we have 
heard or read, and which we have refused to 
accept » they remain among the lumber of the 
rejected. It may be mere memory, where things 
are stored which have perhaps never penetrated 
consciousness at all, and, just as in insanity, 
memory will unroll itself beyond control, and these 
things will find utterance. The value of anything 
of this showing what is the soul’s real desire is 
“not only nil, it is utterly false and misleading. 
Neat sometimes things will slip from us which 
are due to what we might call the still unregener- 
ated elements in our natures. No one of us who 
knows himself, even when he has consciously 
and consistently reshaped the ambitions, the 
aims, and the desires of his life, and has really 
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transformed all his values, will be surprised to 
learn that there linger in the depths of his being 
certain elements which have never yet yielded to 
this new direction of the conscious life. It is 
from this area that there will proceed many of 
our worst temptations. There will be the stain 
and strength of past sins still colouring the mind 
and pestering the will for expression. Anything 
that reveals the existence of such a state will tell 
us nothing new, and while it informs us that there 
is much to be conquered, yet it does not disclose 
any unsuspected secrets or show that at root the 
nature is rotten. But sometimes the unconscious 
may reveal what we repress not because we our- 
selves dislike it, but because it is not considered 
polite, or allowable in good society, or sanctioned 
by religion. Such things reveal the real state of 
our hearts, and we have to take stock of the 
disclosure. 

Sd 'herefore it is wise for us to take account of our 
off-duty moods, to note the things we say when 
we are off our ee | This is why the use of 
expletives, profanities, baths is to be condemned. 
We say they do not mean anything. But of 
that we should not be too sure. It is a curious 
fact that those who do not believe in damnation. 
are the very folk who are always damning every- 
thing ; that it is those who use the name of God 
least in prayer who use it most often in a sort. 
of mock prayer. It may be that this shows. 
signs of a repression of religious belief; faith 
continues unconsciously and finds this perverted 
outlet; it certainly helps to measure our im- 
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patience, and it may reveal that there is a 
fundamental maliciousness in our nature which 
would like to consign most people to torture or 
beyond the possibility of penitence. It would 
‘be a salutary element in our self-examination to 
note what we have said in sheer exuberance, in 
long intimate conversation, in certain company ; 
to remember what stories we have told, what 
expressions we have used, and inquire what 
these things reveal of our underlying states ; 
for remember that there is always the likelihood 
that the unconscious is influencing our lives and 
one day the ruling passion will out and master 
all our half-formed desires and overwhelm our 
divided minds. 


But Wuat SHouLD BE DonE WHEN WE HAVE 
DrEcIDED Upon THE MEANING OF THE IDLE 
Worp ? 


1. We know that mere repression is of no 
value. 
There are many people who maintain a con- 
siderable renown for wisdom by keeping solemnly 
silent when others are flowing over with talk, 
who preserve their dignity against betrayal. But 
we never know these people through and through, 
and they may lose some valuable opportunities 
for knowing themselves. It is not even enough 
to control one’s temper, though the expression of 
eertain feelings in speech does tend to give those 
feelings more possibility of action and even 
increase their violence, while repression has the 
opposite effect; mere control is, however, 
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exhausting, for it leaves feelings internally still 
struggling for expression. | It would be nothing 
more than mere prudence to resolve that we 
would never tell any humorous stories, that we 
would always think before we spoke, and that we 
would refrain from all company, occasions or 
moods which might betray us. Just as giving 
freedom to violent speech is often the best 
political safety-valve, whereas the attempt to 
repress it might involve a violent revolution, so 
mere unwillingness to let our tongues run freely 
would mean that explosion in conduct would take 
the place of mere expression in speech. . 
othing more is accomplished by going in dread 
f the Judgment Day. That old fear which 
kept so many tyrants from their worst deeds 
and kept many a villain within the bounds of 
ordinary behaviour, while useful socially, is use- 
less individually ; because the Judgment Day is 
to reveal all the hidden hates and secret lusts 
of the heart. But there may be a worthy fear 
of having bidden sin in our hearts, of possessing 
tendencies which that day will reveal. Jt-is-not. 
enough to remind ourselves that one day there’ 
will be a complete exposure of all we are,-there- 
fore that it is of no use hiding it.The real fear of 
the Judgment Day is simply a fear of unsuspected 
evil becomingby the very process of disclosure 
dominant. 

«.—Jhe man who has a passion for holiness and a 
real hatred for all sin will welcome the premature 
and unintentional disclosure of what there is in 
him precisely that he may get rid of it. | He will 
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not shrink from investigating the slightest hint of 
impurity, of irreverence, of hatred, and cruelty in 
him, so that he may trace every evil to its roots 
and cut it out. It is sometimes very discon- 
certing to have one’s unconsidered utterances 
reported, and to find what one has said in an 
atmosphere of free and unfettered expression is 
repeated to others; but while humiliating, it 
can be very useful for the purpose of seeing how 
things spoken look in print, and hearing from 
another’s lips what passed uncensored through 
one’s Own. 

2.) What has to be sought is a cleansing which 
fears no sweh exposure. > 
We ought to be able to laugh and jest, to join 
in some boisterous battery of witticism, and find 
that we had said nothing unseemly, given utter- 
ance to nothing that left a wound, revealed 
nothing, even when our nature was churned up 
from the bottom, when every form of utterance 
was left unchecked, of which we have to repent. 
Thomas 4 Kempis says somewhere that we often 
return from company feeling worse than when we 
went into it. In a saint this might be due to a 
feeling of defilement from without; but with 
most of us the defilement is that which comes 
from ourselves; and we are miserable merely 
because we have betrayed Petia 

What we have to seek is such profound purity 
of nature, such an overflowing of goodwill, such 
entire humility, that we can trust ourselves to 
speak without always keeping a watch upon the 
door of our lips, that even if we were delirious 
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or lost our rational control, there would: be 
nothing revealed which would condemn us to 
any right and discerning judgment. ‘ No lesser 
standard will leave us safe e] It is the unsuspected 
weekness which will one ‘day lay us low, the 
unexpected question which will drag out the 
revealing reply, the overheated atmosphere which 
will bring to the surface what we were trying to con- 
ceal perhaps from others, from ourselves, or from 
God. We must desire to be so perfectly free and 
unfettered that we may leave every avenue open, 
allow our speech to be quite unguarded, let any 
who will know the secrets of our hearts, because 
we have nothing to fear,znothing to conceal; 

we ought to be able to let our gaiety go farts 
like healing and our laughter glance like a shaft 
of sunshine, dispelling gloom, banishing fear, 
scattering darkness. Virtue i is not perfect until it 
is spontaneous, until it can be left to look after 
itself, until it can be trusted when free rein is 
given to every form of expression, and the heart 
dares to speak from its abundant and overflowing 
treasures of feeling, thought and desire. 

We shall need for that an inner cleansing. 
There must be the constant opening of the heart 
to the gaze and the habitation of God; there 
must be the welcome within of that cleansing 
stream which Christ opened on Calvary for all 
pride and hate, for all false ambition and coward 
fear. Inmost of all things in our being we must 
build a shrine for the Holy Ghost. Our most 
intimate interior companion must be the Christ 
from whose radiant, spontaneous, freely flowing 
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goodness we must hope to borrow something by 
intercourse, communion and love. There must 
spring up within us something more than clean- 
sing; a fountain of new life, a radiant holiness, 
an all-transforming love; for not until the very 
essence of one’s being can freely express itself 
can we reckon to have attained the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. How much prayer 
and meditation, what discipline and examination, 
how much seeking of personal union with our 
Lord there will have to be before this can come 
to us those who know themselves will dimly . 
guess; but we can all be thankful for this 
warning given, and we can set ourselves to make 
it no more needed, but_ready to render an account 
of even the idlest word. } 


The Sacrament of Sleep 


** He giveth unto His beloved in sleep.”—Psaum exxvii. 2. 


LEEP is one of the great mysteries of life. 
We fail to recognize what a mystery it is 
because we hardly ever think about it, and we 
hardly ever think about it because it is so common 
a thing. We are inclined to make the rareness 
of its happening one of the essentials of what we 
call a miracle; but some things which are con- 
stantly happening are just as miraculous, for they 
cannot any easier be explained unless we posit at 
work what we believe is at work in a miracle: the 
constant activity of Mind, the immediate presence 
of Infinite Power and Care, of all that we mean 
by God. And sleep is certainly a miracle, for we 
do not know what it is or why it should be. We 
might assume that sleep was necessary in order 
to give the muscles and nerves of the body time 
to recuperate; but there are some muscles, such 
as those which control the heart or lungs, which 
never rest even when we are asleep. Some pro- 
cesses go on not only whether we sleep or wake, 
but even perform their functions better when we 
are asleep, such as those processes which build up 
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and repair the waste caused by work or illness. 
It is not even that the brain needs rest, for 
there is plenty of evidence to show that the brain 
keeps at work when we sleep. In some persons 
it has been known to perform feats which the 
waking brain could not accomplish, such as the 
solution of some difficult mathematical problem 
which had baffled the closest conscious application. 
We all know something of the work done by the 
brain when we dream, what vivid pictures can be 
produced and what improbable situations can be 
constructed; and the attention which dreams 
have recently secured seems to have started the 
theory that we are always dreaming, but that 
we only rarely remember our dreams. But it is 
just that fact which raises a most important 
question. What happens to our conscious per- 
sonality when we are asleep? It seems entirely 
to disappear. It is this conscious personality 
which gives meaning and direction to our life; 
when it is not in control the brain works quite 
differently, as when it throws up the fantastic 
images and fictitious feelings which constitute 
our dreams. The theory has been put forward 
that what we call personality is nothing more 
than the activity of certain brain centres, which 
are overcome by poison which the blood accumu- 
lates, and that this is the-cause of sleep. And 
the personality can be cut off from consciousness 
by artificial means, which shows that it has some 
physical nexus and therefore locus in the brain ; 
though this centre has never been identified. Since 
personality is distinguished by consciousness one 
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is tempted to conclude that the personality is 
simply consciousness, and, therefore, that when it 
is not conscious it ceases to exist. But that would 
entail believing that the personality was destroyed 
whenever we went to sleep: an impossible idea 
because it would entail that it had to be recon- 
structed every time we wakened; whereas it is 
conscious of continuity and of an identity other 
than the mere sum of things we know and 
remember. It would seem, however, that if the 
personality is something other than the brain, it 
is nevertheless entirely dependent upon the brain 
for consciousness. On the contrary, it looks as 
if the brain was dependent upon the personality 
for consciousness ; since the brain can work away 
without waking us and leaves no record of its 
activities. Or are we to believe, what some 
interpreters of dreams maintain, that dreams are 
not simply unconscious cerebration, but them- 
selves come from the depths of personality ? 
This would mean that the personality lived two 
different lives, both really conscious, but the one 
almost completely forgotten by the other, and 
that in sleep we pass into this other state of un- 
transmitted consciousness. Philosophers who have 
thought much on the subject are sometimes even 
inclined to doubt which is the real life: our 
waking or our dreaming. Shelley gives his view 
in his ‘‘ Adonais ” : 
He is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 


Jf there is even a hint of the truth in this, then 
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death is no more a mystery than sleep, and the 
lack of any manifestation among the things of 
sense no proof whatever that personality is not 
going on living and thinking. : 

We must be careful, however, that we do not 
fall under the dominion of mere fancies and regard 
that action of the personality of which we are 
unconscious in our waking moments as necessarily 
of a higher kind; which could hardly be inferred 
if what sometimes remains over in our waking 
consciousness from the activities of sleep is any 
indication ; so confused and foolish are most of 
our dreams. The psycho-analysts, who regard our 
dreams as full of meaning, often give them an 
interpretation which reveals something that is 
far lower than our conscious personality. <A 
distinguished neurologist is fond of saying: “‘ the 
more I know about the unconscious, the higher 
I think of the conscious.” But it is possible that 
what we are aware of in our dreams has come from 
higher sources, but has first passed through lower 
and uncontrolled areas of the mind, and that 
these condition the often absurd and _ fanciful 
character of our dreams; just as it is possible 
that the symbolism which recent dream theories 
interpret as due to immoral desires might bear 
a much higher significance. 

In the ancient world dreams were held to be 
often a means by which the Divine mind com- 
municated with our own, and sleep was therefore 
regarded as a condition in which the soul was 
_ often nearer to God. Following out this sugges- 
tion and helped by modern investigation we 
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may come to regard sleep as one of the great 
natural sacraments, a purely physical thing 
which nevertheless is a means of imparting 
grace. 


In SLEEP A DivinE Work MAY BE WRovuGHT ON 
THE SOUL. 


1. Even as a physical phenomenon we are 
faintly aware of something higher imparted 
hrough sleep. 

( If we were to enumerate the blessings of this 
life, few of us would forget sleeps and some of 
us-would rank it very high among-them. There 
is not only the actual physical enjoyment, when 
sleep comes after healthy labour, or after a long 
day in the open air when body and mind are 
tired out together, and every limb of the body and 
the very soul rejoices in the delicious refreshment 
it imparts; but often we seek sleep because 
the soul is worn out with anxiety or sorrow. 
What a refuge sleep then becomes! When the 
spirit can bear the burden of its grief no longer, 
the mind its vexing thoughts, nor the personality 
its intolerable loneliness, we seek sleep not only 
to forget our troubles, but with the assurance 
that we shall find healing and strength to endure; 
through the ministry-of its sweet-silences. 
_ For we are all sometimes conscious that some- 
thing more than mere rest and relief has been 
imparted in sleep. It is not merely that, accord- 
ing to the old translation, ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep’; but, according to the better reading, 
“He giveth to His beloved in sleep.” We have 
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learned enough of the possibilities of this to make 
it a habit to sleep over some problem before we 
make our decision, and often find that we wake 
with our mind made up and sure about the right- 
ness of it. We grow aware as life wears on that 
sleep does something more for the soul than 
merely make a break in its conscious life; we 
do not resume just where we left off.) This break 
does not mean the mere cessation of conscious 
processes ; it seems to transfer them to a different 
level and infuse them with a different purpose. 
Thus ‘we find that the soul seems to have been 
cleansed from some of the stains it has contracted 
during the waking hours; ‘the bitter hate with 
which we closed our eyes has lost some of its 
sting by mornings .ywe see things in clearer per- 
spective after a night’s sleep; our last resolution 
will not be carried out in quite that way now. 
There is even a feeling that in some sense we 
start afresh with the new morning, that—sleep- 
itself-serves-to—break_the.iron-_law-of-eontinuity+ 
and why some of us do not get worse and worse 
at a much faster rate is that for about one-third 
of our life the direction of our souls is not entirely 
in our hands. There is evidence that in sleep some 
rectifying, balancing, cleansing process is at work 
without which our life would be very different. 
It is no wonder that many thinkers and’sensitive 
souls have come to the conclusion that in sleep 
God gets some better opportunity with the soul 
than He has in waking hours. Sometimes this is 
expressed poetically, or with literal but un- 
provable assertion, in the belief that when we 
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sleep the soul leaves the body and returns for 
a while to God; a sort of trial flight before it takes 
that last great flight ‘‘ alone to the Alone.”? We 
need not commit ourselves to quite such a con- 
crete picture of what happens, but we can believe 
that there is a special ministration of grace im- 
parted to the soul while we are asleep./ If it is 
a fact that to keep this universe in existence 
there has to be poured in upon it without ceasing 
a continual impartation of power from some 
source which lies beyond the visible altogether— 
and even physics demands something like that— 
then we can believe, by analogy, that the soul 
of man, which could not exist without perpetual 
spiritual support from something beyond man, is 
during sleep specially ministered to by Him who 
slumbers not nor sleeps. There must be some 
secret grace at work upon all human lives which, 
hindered _often-enough-by-our-conscious resistance, 
has more opportunity and power when conscious- 
ness is cut off,'so that in sleep it becomes a 
positive, objective sacrament, working without our 
aid and beyond our hindrance. 

2. We might make more conscious use of, this 
sacrament.¢} £\—* 

We ought not to go to our rest as to a merely 
physical act, or with such an attitude that sleep 
becomes a sensual thing, which can occupy our 
thoughts too much, and be over-indulged in, 
with just as much danger to the soul as any other 
over-indulgence ; for sloth is rightly numbered 
along with lust as one of the fontal or cardinal sins. 
The saints and ascetics were always concerned to 
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cut down their sleep to the lowest possible mini- 

mum; and some of them have established an 

incredible minimum record of sleep, living a most 

strenuous life on prodigiously little. It is also 

possible to seek refuge in sleep because we are 

trying to escape duty or conscience, though this — 
nearly always defeats itself; for sleep over-indulged 

in at last refuses to come when we seek it. (Just as 

“sleep comes natural to those who have done a 

good day’s work, so even for the relief of the mind 

sleep comes best when the problems have been 

faced and battles fought out in the waking hours.) 
We cannot insure that sleep will always be a 

way of escape; troubles come which invade our 

rest; for the night hours seem more open to 

worry than the daytime; things that have 

troubled us but little among the distractions and 

occupations of the day find their chance during 

the hours of rest, and often turn them into hours 

of torture. 

These considerations ought to suggest certain 
preparations for a more effectual participation in 
the sacrament of sleep. .We ought not to go to 
bed without self-examination; making some review, 
however slight, of the events of the day, seeking 
to put. them in their right place, appraising or 
disapproving of them, confessing our sins, seeking 
contrition~and—absolutions- A young man will be 
very careful to fold his garments at night so 
as to get rid of the creases caused by the day’s 
wear and to restore them somewhat nearer to 
their original shape; a young woman will spend - 
considerable. time over her toilet before retiring, 
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so that the morning shall find her looking her 
best ; while many will leave their mind all tumbled 
and untidy, with things that have happened 
leaving marks and creases in them that will become 
permanent if they are not washed or smoothed 
away. To go to sleep with sin unacknowledged is 
to incur the danger of a permanent tendency in 
that direction, and character gradually takes on 
a colour and form which may soon be past altera- 
tion. We ought not to leave battles unfought, 
or, at least, we ought to register the fact that the 
issue has been postponed, or we shall find life 
becoming one long evasion, and beset by fears. > 
We have every right to ask that guidance may be 
given to us which it is beyond our power to dis- 
cover by our own mental search; but it is fatal 
merely to leave things unresolved and to pretend 
that it is all settled. ( To go to bed with a divided 
mind, with a repressed difficulty, is to invite 
those dreams which are often so disturbing and 
distressing. To go to rest right with God, with 
ourselves, and with our fellows is the best night- 
cap there is,» “Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath ” is the advice which the wise Apostle 
sets as the irreducible condition of sinless anger ; 
for in the curious activity that takes place during 
sleep anger may travel out in hateful thoughts 
against those who have aroused it, and become 
positively harmful and murderous; it can cer- 
tainly fester deeper in ourselves, and we may 
waken with a root of bitterness implanted that 
it will take great effort to eradicate. 

There should be a positive seeking of communion 
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with God in sleep. The last prayer of committal 
to God should be much more than a formal act, 
or one that embodies only the desire to be pro- 
tected from the perils and dangers of the 
night, which are more than merely physical. 
Precisely that which some believe to happen in 
sleep, namely, that the soul goes to God, should 
be sought and willed. As we lay our heads upon 
our pillows, so we should lay our souls to rest in 
the everlasting arms. It is often a good thing to 
use the last moments quietly to think of those 
for whom we have prayed, and definitely to will 
their welfare, especially those who need _ healing, 
or victory over temptation; .for the soul gains 
its rest by living a larger life during the night. 
If physical conditions are right, the practices of 
devotion ought to help to secure refreshing sleep ; 
and we have the right to suspect that something 
is wrong if we cannot sleep, if we want more sleep 
than we need, or if we rise troubled, resentful, 
and afraid to meet the day. Where there is a 
constant danger of wakeful hours, some may find 
it a useful thing to imitate the monks, and get 
up and pray; only one must keep warm, and it 
is best to make the prayer either a meditation 
or the saying of some office like Lauds. Despite 
the disturbance, this will often make the rest of 
the night’s sleep more refreshing, and it will evade 
the misery of sleep sought in vain. 

But the one aim is to see that sleep is used as 
a@ sacrament. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL NATURE OF SLEEP RESTS UPON 
PROFOUND SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLES. 


1.(Often the greatest great- things are accom- 
plished when we cease from effort. 

William James tells us that we learn to swim 
in winter and to skate in summer. He means 
that when we have ceased to make our efforts 
the mind goes on unconsciously co-ordinating 
what it has learned, so that we do not begin 
again simply where we left off last season, but 
find we have gained proficiency without any 
actual ‘practice. There is something analogous 
to this in the spiritual realm. The strange fact 
fean often be observed in the records of great 
conversions, that while there are years of strenuous 
effort to gain assurance by~all kinds-of—exterior 
struggles, light and peace only come when in 
despair the struggle is given up. It was after 
years of useless struggle, when Augustine fell to 
the ground in a flood of despairing tears, that he 
found the long-sought change had actually taken 
place. Again, it is often after years of effort with 
set devotions, in which no-fruit-seems-to-be-gained. 


and* not an inch of progress,;to be made, that! © 


suddenly something wonderful happens, prayer 
no longer becomes an effort to hold God, but an 
experience in which He holds us,, and—we~cross" 
from-the-active to~the contemplative stage: 

But it would be a disastrous mistake to infer 
from such facts that we should do better if we 
did not make any of these efforts, )which-after-all- 
seem-so uséless.~ It is often alleged by modern 


& 


(<@are outgrown; or sometimes the religious life 
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interpreters that the hindrance to peace which is 
described so graphically in John Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding was due entirely to mistaking temptation 
for sin or to the literal and unintelligent application 
of condemnatory texts to his own case. This is 
almost certainly a quite superficial explanation ; 
the struggle and the pain were a necessary prelude 
to the peace that came. (It would be even more 
perilous to assume that communion with God 
could be left to undisciplined spontaneity. There 
are people who say they can only pray when they feel 
like it; but how do we know whether we feel like 
it until we pray, and pray perhaps for some time ? 
It is the same mistake which some make about 
using--forms of-prayer and. keeping a rule of | 
devotion. There may come a time when these’ 


may start with an outburst of spontaneity ;) 
but more often we have to win the heights 
by painful persistence of the lower levels, while 
spontaneity may depart, and we have to return . 
to regular ways again. Very.few have reached 
permanent heights of any great experience of 
prayer who have not toiled long at the common 
ways,)and indeed use them still in order the sooner 
to take their flight above them. It is like the 
scale practice which the greatest pianists never 
omit, and which gives them their faultless fluency ; 
it is like the aeroplane which has to run along the 
ground for a while before it can rise. ) 

, But it remains true that the greatest gifts are 
given to the soul when it is resting in God; He 
can work best when we lie still in His hands. 


2 ~ 
oe tel 
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This is not mere sleep and unconsciousness, but 
it is perhaps that kind of activity which reaches. 
higher than the normal activity of the conscious 
mind: a purely spiritual activity. It is thus 
that we receive the gift imparted in the Sacrament, 
which is not only the use of material media to 
mark the objectivity and impartation of divine 
Grace; in the reception of Holy Communion, 
no doubt helped by the use of material means, 
a passive attitude is the more easily adopted. 
One is often asked what one does at the Communion 
which cne does not do elsewhere; and the answer 
is of course ‘‘nothing.” Itis rather the preparation 
beforehand, and the resolution afterwards, where 
there is activity; at the Communion itself we 
allow something to be done upon us, and we 
keep ourselves perfectly still at that moment, so 
that God does all and we need do nothing. It is 
similar with that Presence which is ministered 
through the Reserved Sacrament. It is different 
from the other forms of our Lord’s presence, because 
of the almost pure passivity which marks it, both 
on our side and His; He is there, and we are 
content to be where He is; hence its wonderful 
calm and peace, which even the unbeliever can 
often_feel and testify. 

«2./We want to cultivate most receptivity and 
rest of soul in our religion. 

The modern type of Christianity seems dis- 
tinguished for fussiness, feverishness, over-activity, 
and much of the dignity, repose and calm has 
departed out of it; so that those who have been 
brought up in the Christian religion will often 
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desert it for some cult which makes this passivity 
the one item in its creed. It is not surprising to 
learn that Christian Scientists are much more 
detached and happy than the average orthodox 
Christian, or that Schools of Silence and methods 
of suggestion come to them as a new revelation. 
‘There was something in the old Calvinism which 
produced the assurance that men were saved 
apart from their own will, and it was this which 
gave to its professors their perseverance, courage 
and calm; whereas its opposite, Arminianism, 
in which so much more was made to depend upon 
man, often left people weak, emotional, fickle; 
both types having precisely the opposite effect 
from what might be expected. But their false 
extremes are resolved in the Catholicism from 
which they both split away. 

It is the Catholic type of piety which preserves 
the true balance. The objectivity of God and 
the ex opere operatum working of grace have the 
effect of producing the most far-reaching subjective 
results ; but this must be carefully distinguished 
from the Quietism into which even some Catholics 
fell. God is first and last in the concern of our 
life; but there is something for us to do in the 
middle. He begins; we cannot begin ourselves : 
He perfects; but we must labour before we are 
fit to receive the final touch. Our salvation 
depends upon His working within us, but we have 
to work it out as if it depended upon ourselves: 
““work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you 
but to will and to work for His good pleasure.” 
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There must be time for this working in, and what 
we often omit to do, is just to lie still in His hand, 
to “‘ rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him,” 
for our God is one “who worketh for him that 
waiteth for Him.” Our greatest work is to 
believe : “this is the work of God that ye should 
believe.” Our greatest task is to cast our burden 
on the Lord. Our co-operation is to turn our- 
selves towards the light so that our minds may be 
illumined, our wounds healed, and our sins burned 
away. What we have to do in order to ensure 
our salvation is to put ourselves in the way of 
grace, to keep ourselves in the love of God. 
There is no simpler recipe for saintship than to 
examine ourselves for sin and to meditate upon 
the love of God; these two things never apart, 
always looking into the very depths of ourselves, 
and then by a swift transition looking into the 
depths of God; between these two activities the 
soul grows in purity and holiness spontaneously, 
naturally, without hurry and without hesitation. 

This is how the soul is grounded in God. It 
learns to make of physical sleep a sacrament of 
forgiveness, absolution and restoration. It learns 
from that experience the habit of frequently 
making swift, restful recollections during the 
day; often to keep quite still for a moment until 
we feel beneath the everlasting arms. It makes 
the whole of one’s religion fundamentally a resting 
in the fact of God. This is how one becomes 
sure of God; this is how one gets to know that 
He is always there, and always at work; and 
all possibility of mistaking ourselves for God or 
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our efforts for His is finally overcome. This is 
how we can best prepare ourselves for that last 
sleep from which we shall awake to behold His 
face. This frees us from al! fears and allays all 
fevers, and gives us a steady fulcrum from which 
we can effectually lever this life of ours, sets us 
free to work without the distraction of worry, 
and enables anyone to do more that others just 
because he has learned how to recuperate by 
resting on the strength of Almighty God. 


The Labour Basis of 
Christianity 


“Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him 
labour, working with his hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have thereof to give to him that hath need.” 
—EPHESIANS iv. 28. a, On 2 of 


HE two great forces that control and mould 

human destiny are economics and religion : 
the need for bread, and the hunger for the Word 
of God. It is not surprising that as the world 
becomes more fully conscious there should 
emerge great organizations which have as their 
object the provision of these needs: the Inter- 
national Labour Movement and the Catholie 
Church. It is more than a tragedy that these 
two forces should have drifted into jealousy, 
suspicion and hostility; and perhaps there is 
nothing more hopeful for the future of humanity 
than that there are signs of a possible reconciliation. 
Catholics are beginning to see that the present 
industrial system owes nothing to Christianity, 
and has only gained strength through the division 
and weakness of the Church. It will not be 
long before Socialists see that there is no hope 
for the realization of their dreams save through 
a great religious awakening. 
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That religion and social reform should run 
together must concern every thoughtful person. 
The demand that labour should be free from 
slavery and discontent is a matter which lies 
deeper than any party politics, because unless 
the workers are content there can be no stability, 
and strife at this point, or even some victory 
which thrusts them back to a state from which 
they have emerged, means that society is living 
on the crust of a voleano. Still more concerned 
must be the genuinely religious man. As long 
as there is industrial unrest and economic strife 
religious fellowship will be impossible. If Chris- 
tianity loses the working classes, it matters not 
whom it retains, and it becomes clear that it has 
shifted from its original basis and can no longer 
remain loyal to its Carpenter Founder and His 
Peasant Apostles. 

t It is an astonishing thing that since the 
Reformation emancipated scholarship has not 
been able to discern that the religion of the 
New Testament has an economic basis, and that 
Jesus was always concerned with the economic 
expression of religion. It surely will not be long 
before the still prevalent idea that Christianity 
is indifferent to the order of society in which it 
flourishes, or that our Lord has nothing to teach 
on the questions of property, finance, taxation and 
wages, is recognized to be a complete and most 
blind misreading of the meaning of His Kingdom. 
It is apparently only under the exegesis of history 
that we can read our Gospels, for it is under the 
present strife of industrialism that sayings of our 
Lord at last become intelligible and their profound 
reference can be measured. It is often supposed 
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that the Apostle Paul was even more unconcerned 
with the order of society, yet here he is suddenly 
and unexpectedly illuminating. He enunciates 
the fundamental basis of honest labour as the 
basis of a true economic system. } 


THE APosTOoLIc RECOGNITION OF THE NECESSITY 
oF LABOUR. 


1. There must be an abandonment of living 
by theft. 

This is a curious exhortation to find embedded 
in a series of personal, ethical maxims. In amongst 
teaching against falsehood, anger and general 
quarrelsomeness, we have this sudden and sur- 
prising reference to stealing. We might suppose 
that there had been a large influx of thieves 
and robbers in the Church at Ephesus, or, 
since this epistle was a circular letter to other 
Churches, suspect that the slave element, which: 
formed so large a proportion of the early Church, 
needed specially to be warned against pilfering, 
concerning which servants generally are supposed 
to have an imperfect conscience. This is hardly 
an adequate explanation for singling out this. 
offence ; and if the whole of these moral exhorta- 
tions be examined closely, it will be seen that. 
they are little else than an elaboration of the 
second half of the Decalogue. There are warnings 
against breaches of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth commandments; and we have 
here an example of the way in which the spirit 
embedded in those famous commands can be 
interpreted, showing that they are by no means 
the merely negative and restrictive laws that 
they are sometimes regarded to be, but the very 
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foundations of personal and social morality. Their 
hard and imperious ring melts away under the 
wide application and tender exposition which the 
Apostle here gives them. ' 

i" We have here, then, simply a repetition of 
‘the eighth commandment: Thou shalt not steal. } 
Among advanced thinkers and social theorists 
this commandment has somewhat gone out of 
favour, first, because it involves the recognition of 
the rights of private property, which to many radical 
socialists is the very foundation of iniquity, and, 
secondly, because it is always this commandment 
which is appealed to when it is proposed to take 
property for the purposes of the State, to appro- 
priate land, or even to levy taxes. It is stealing. 
Of course there cannot be such a thing as stealing 
if no one has any right to possess anything, if there 
is no private property, though even under absolute 
communism stealing would still be possible, for the 
man who did not work his hardest would be depriv- 
ing others of his contribution to the commonwealth, 
and taking theirs without any adequate return. 
We must, therefore, define what is a man’s rightful 
possession before we can decide what is stealing ; 
and the question is thus raised as to what is 
property, that is, what is proper for any person 
to possess. All agree that conquest by force 
gives no moral right to possession ; then, does mere 
purchase give a sufficient moral right to inalienable 
possession ? When we see that millions of persons 
who have laboured all their lives die possessing 
nothing that they can call their own, and that 
a few others can die possessing millions, it is difficult 
to believe that personal labour could make all 
this difference. What operates to make such 
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distinctions is a system by which work can be 
farmed out to others and the products of this 
labour taxed, until through the growth of credit 
and monopoly labour can be practically enslaved, 
not only in its own generation, but mortgaged for 
many generations to come. Under this system 
the question of stealing becomes a very complicated 
one, and before social appropriation is designated 
stealing, there must be some declaration as to 
what is a man’s rightful possession. It must be 
remembered that the definition of the medieval 
Church that man had a right to private property 
depended upon it being the result of his direct 
labour. It not only never contemplated what might 
be made by loaning money, but it expressely forbade 
it as unnatural, for it had the instinct that this 
method really involved stealing other people’s 
labour 

Thus the command not to steal has the possibility 
of an alarming application if it is pressed to an 
ultimate economic analysis, and some such wider 
application must have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
It is not mere pilfering, mere robbery of other 
people’s goods, common felony or theft that he 
is here urging the converts to abandon. This 
may be seen from the thing with which it is con- 
trasted: namely, the labouring with one’s own 
hands; for there could not have been a large 
influx of converts from those who had actually 
been able to make a living by burglary or pocket- 
picking. The Apostle is exhorting men to leave 
any kind of life that does not really support itself 
by honest labour. The exhortation is highly 
disconcerting to those of us who live in the modern 
world, for which of us is able to assure himself 
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that half his possessions are not stolen, that his 
salary is not taken from the labour of others? 
Instead of feeling sure that the Apostle’s exhortation 
does not apply to us, it is very questionable whether 
modern society is not a vast system of legalized 
stealing, and he must be a clever and complacent 
person who can assure himself that he is in no 
danger of coming under the direct condemnation \ 
implied in this command.| When we observe that 
the nearer people stand to actual production the 
less wages they are paid; that the very classes 
which contribute to the necessities of life are 
those who all their days possess least of them, 
one is bound to consider whether industrialism 
does not involve a perpetual breach of the eighth 
commandment, and whether it must not end in 
_economic, as it has already ended in moral, disaster. 
What is stealing? What is property? What is 
it right for a man to possess ? These are questions 
which it is not easy to answer, and we have the 
uneasy feeling that the modern order dare not 
face them. | 
y"'2. The alternative is direct personal labour. 
Men must labour with their hands. This does 
not necessarily mean hand labour. There is a doubt 
about the true text, some versions reading ‘‘ with 
his own hands,” where obviously the emphasis is 
not upon hand labour, but upon a man living 
by his own instead of trying to live on other 
people’s work. But it is more than likely that 
the Apostle had a leaning towards hand labour 
as the more honourable and direct method of 
supporting oneself. He himself boasted that his 
own hands had ministered to his necessities. 
Although he claimed the right of an apostle to 
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be supported by those to whom he ministered, 
yet there was an element of pride in him, a desire 
to retain his freedom and to be independent, 
which made him follow his trade of a tent-maker 
even when he was engaged in his apostolic mission 
and undertaking exhausting journeys. He would 
also be prejudiced in favour of manual labour from 
the Jewish custom of teaching every boy a trade. / 
It was no anomaly for Jesus to be called both 
Rabbi and to be known as Jesus the Carpenter : 
other rabbis had a trade and still followed it. 
_ It has now come to be regarded as a mere question 
of esthetics whether a man should work with 
his hands; those who hold that hand labour as 
distinct from brain labour, and hand labour as 
distinct from machine labour, ought to be done 
by all, at least in some proportion, are looked upon 
as cranks. There is no doubt much to be said for 
hand labour from considerations of health or art : 
but the question seems little related to the economic 
problems of our times. Machinery has come to 
stay, and the organization of the modern world 
demands a vast army of persons whose hand labour 
involves nothing more than that of driving a pen 
or tapping a typewriter. Nevertheless, it will 
always remain the case that ultimately all pro- 
duction depends upon labour and even all machinery 
upon hand labour. This is the basal thing, and 
cannot be neglected or left to unskilled and 
unthinking workers. We must at least see to it 
that hand labour is honoured, fairly remunerated, 
and has opportunity for mental training; and 
not only to enable such workers to execute their 
labour with efficiency, but to employ their minds ; 
for there is a great deal to be said for the 
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combination of thought with hand labour, not only 
for the sake of the labour, but for the sake of 
thought. And we can only excuse ourselves 
from this direct work if we are certain that our 
work of brain is contributing to greater production, 
or is securing for the worker an honoured place 
in the scheme of things. There can be little doubt 
that our modern organized industrial system has 
tremendously increased production, but it has 
degraded the worker and it has not secured right 
distribution. | 

) But the Apostle carries the matter even further : 
he commands men not only to work with their 
hands, but to work the thing that is good. A man 
is responsible for seeing not only that he produces, 
but that he produces something that is good; the 
word emphasizes the useful rather than the 
beautiful, but the distinction is not absolute: 
it must be beneficial to men. It is not enough 
that we have more production, we must see that 
it is the production of things that men need and 
that do them good. One of the unhealthy symp- 
toms of industrialism is the great impetus it gives 
not only to useless and luxurious trades, but to 
many dangerous and degrading ones. It is difficult 
enough for many of us in the present system to 
secure that the work we do shall be at least harmless, 
but surely it ought to be a consideration when a 
young person sets out to earn his living to choose 
some trade or profession which is honourable, 
clean, and does minister directly to the welfare 
of mankind. The decision which is only guided 
by what will be the most profitable has disastrous 
social effects. Surely the question of a divine 
vocation ought to be faced just as much as when 
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one feels called to the ministry or even to take 
up the teaching or medical professions. Ought 
not a man to consider whether he could not glorify 
God as a farmer, or a builder, or a clothier, better 
than in some calling too far removed from the 
production of necessaries ? Something has gone 
wrong with modern society which it will take 
a terrible reformation to put right; but at least 
there are some trades which ought to be starved 
out for lack of applicants, and some which ought 
to be able to answer the call for greater produc- 
tiveness, or we shall soon all be starving. But it 
is a curse of the present system that it does not 
encourage good work. It is frequently complained 
that the working classes are lazy. It is true; if 
they were not, they would scarcely be human. Man 
has to be tempted to work; only what should 
tempt him is not merely necessity, but the joy of 
creation. The modern worker is often shiftless 
and lazy because the system has destroyed in- 
dividual responsibility, pride in one’s work, and 
the joy which can only come from work done 
willingly and freely performed. We need a different 
system badly, not only because at present the 
worker is often deprived of a just participation 
in the wealth he creates, but because it takes 
away his initiative and responsibility...) 

F The object of real labour is declared by the 


‘Apostle to be the provision of those who have 


need. The end is not a subsistence necessity, 
but an overplus which may be devoted to charity. 
This is not a motive that will appeal to any section 
to-day. Charity is twice cursed in the modern 
system, because it is so often the reward of servility 
and the substitute for justice. But there is no 
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system in the world which can ever be run on 
justice alone; it must always be motived by need, 
and that will always involve charity. There will 
always be those in the community who cannot 
have the direct reward of labour, because they 
are not capable of it: there are the children, old 
people and the weak and sickly. But even in 
addition to that no one of us will ever be able to 
tell whether he is really earning what he receives ; 
every one of us lives more or less on the charity 
of others, on others working harder than they 
need do for themselves. Therefore the Apostle is 
profoundly right in making the motive of industry 
not immediately and directly one’s own subsistence, 
.. but that surplus which will be needed for ens 
»i “Even if he meant almsgiving, in the narrowe 

“Sense, there will always be room and need for 
that. The charity of the poor to one another is 
always a wonderful and beautiful thing; there 
will always be room and need for surprising or 
shaming people by personal sacrifice, if the finest 
organization of industry is not to become a self- 
righteous and mechanical system. Let us rather 
rescue the word charity from its false associations ; 
it is the greatest word the Christian vocabulary 
has. If we speak of divine charity we are reminded 
that it means more than right and more than 
reward, but that overflowing of the divine love 
which is spontaneous, uncreated, prodigal and 
undiscriminating, and a love that is always costly. 
And it is a sound economic word, for, as a matter 
of fact, we all live on charity, and even the Marxian 
dictum, of making need, rather than reward, the 
basis of the economic system, makes it a basis of 
charity. \ 


ay 
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How Is THIS TO BE APPLIED TO MopERN 
CoNDITIONS ? 


1. It is here that the opinions of social reformers 
exhibit such divergence. 

Some believe that nothing can be done while 
civilization continues in its present tendency. 
All attempts to improve the present system will 
be found ineffective. Even Trades Unionism 
and Collectivism are, after all, only parasitic upon 
industrialism ; there must be a return to simpler 
conditions. These theorists advocate the return 
to the land, the break-up of our towns, the aban- 
donment of the factory and machine system, 
and the simplification of distribution over local 
areas in close touch with actual production. This 
would involve a much simpler order of life and in 
some respects a lower level of comfort and con- 
venience. It means a return to smaller communi- 
ties directly settled on the land. This seems to 
many like looking backward and reversing the 
order of progress. But it is not to be dismissed 
as foolish because of that. There are many 
indications that civilization is on wrong lines, 
and that it is developing towards destruction. 
Many a time in history a form of civilization 
has climbed to some height of development only 
to be hurled down to the depths; again and again 
man has been compelled to go back and start 
at the beginning. This civilization of ours may 
not ‘perish in a night, but it may perish of slow 
exhaustion. At least it would be wise to tempt 
people back again to a simpler life on an agri- 
cultural basis, for this is the only true basis. But 
this cannot be done until religion returns both as 
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an intellectual and a romantic force. We want 
something akin to the Benedictine ideal of labour 
and prayer adapted to the wider life of our times, 
turning our villages into religious communes with 
all the life and colour that. the Catholic Religion 
can give, and with the spontaneous recreations 
of the folk dance and the popular drama. It is 
not the whole solution, but it is one of its essential 
parts. 

There are others who look to the complete sociali- 
zation of industry. This means vast machinery for 
the organization of a true civic life, to secure better 
distribution for everyone according to their basic 
needs, while at the same time securing from all 
a real contribution to productive labour. What is 
feared from this system is the further regimentation 
and drilling of life, and the creation of a vast 
army of officials, and perhaps police to inspect 
and dictate every detail; while the destruction 
of any possibility of monopoly or absolute owner- 
ship of natural means of production would take 
away the great incentive to labour, and so eventu- 
ally cause the whole machine to slow down and 
bring us all to starvation. Yet if we are not to 
have a collapse which will bring us down to a life 
of bare necessities, or a revolution which would 
involve decades of alternate anarchy and despotism, 
we must attempt the organizing of life for true 
production and right distribution. There is no 
warrant for thinking that man is incapable of 
this, that we cannot find a true motive for work 
other than personal profit, or that the organiza- 
tion need be of such a nature as to crush all our 
spontaneity. No Catholic could admit that order 
and organization as such was inimical and. des- 
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tructive to the spirit. It is perhaps only an 
extreme Protestantism that would declare a highly 
organized commonwealth to be the destruction of 
liberty, a hindrance to individual development. 

There is another method which has as yet hardly 
found exposition, and yet is beginning to find a way 
to practical realization, namely, the organization 
within the present system of another order on 
entirely different lines ; without waiting for the old 
order to collapse or be destroyed. This proceeds 
by taking the basic crafts and organizing them as 
co-operative gilds, in which the distinction of 
master and man, employer and employee, owners 
and workers disappears, but retaining the dis- 
tinction of manager, expert and craftsman, each 
being appointed and apportioned their scale of 
reward by the vote of the local gild. With certain 
industries, such as building, this system already 
has promise of realization. It would restore the 
old pride in work and develop the concern of 
everyone to secure the highest output; it would 
break down the class feeling between the brain 
and hand worker; it would eventually get rid of 
the capital and interest system, for each gild would 
set aside its proportion of profits and thus create 
its own capital. 

2. But something more than any of these schemes 
is wanted. 

Probably all three are needed in conjunction, 
rather than any one of them adopted as a universal 
panacea. There must be some simplification of 
modern life. It is getting too complicated to 
manage, too vast to govern, too hurried to endure. 
Our great cities are no longer places where man 
finds fellowship, and the arts and literature flourish ; 
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they are hives of meaningless activity and almost 
perpetual motion ; economically they are parasitic, 
governmentally they are impossible; their doom 
seems certain ; their break-up should be encouraged 
and people should be tempted back to the country- 
side by every available means. But this entails 
that the countryside shall no longer be the play- 
ground for a few rich people, but the home of 
a strong, happy, independent peasantry. But it 
would be unwise to allow the vast organization 
of civilization to revert to entirely primitive 
conditions. It must be remembered that organiza- 
tion does mean increase of production and the 
possibility of regular distribution. If the world 
is to be saved from famine and scarcity there 
must be a system of speedy interchange whereby 
the overplus of one country can come to the 
under-production of another. Again, the system 
as a whole must be so worked that vast monopolies 
are not created; human need, and not unearned 
dividends, must be the basis of the new finance. 
Credit will have to be communalized and usury 
in the ordinary sense be abolished; but then 
the provision for sickness and old age must be 
guaranteed to all who have fulfilled their function 
in the state. The local gild system will need to be 
supplemented by national organizations to prevent 
exploitation and secure honest work and co- 
operative effort. It would probably be a good 
thing for every citizen to learn a trade and be 
connected with a gild of some kind. These three 
schemes seem therefore to need working together. 

But in addition to any system or combination 
of systems there must be some great moral move- 
ment to inaugurate such a new order. It is 
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interesting to notice that these three great 
proposals correspond roughly to the principles 
laid down by the Apostle. The return to simple 
life means the working with one’s own hands. 
The collective organization prevents the wholesale 
exploitation. The gild system encourages the 
working of the thing that is good. The great 
difficulty about the proposals, even when taken 
together, is the destruction of the old incentive 
of profit-making and accumulating riches, and 
the danger of introducing in its place a vast 
system of coercion. It is here that we must 
work for a religious revival which will bring 
mankind in the mass under the dominion of 
sacrificial motives and supernatural reward. 
It has often been a gibe against religion that 
it is a means of keeping the poor content. But 
we shall need something to keep us all content 
with being poor. This religious element must 
go very deep if it is to provide the necessary 
inspiration and incentive to bring about the 
acceptance of such far-reaching changes. First 
there must come repentance for the present order 
which is a denial of brotherhood, a travesty of 
justice, and a hindrance to reconciliation with 
God. It must be realized, however, that the 
present order has come to exist not by the machina- 
tions of a few capitalists, or the predatory instincts 
of a certain class, but because of the selfish interest 
of all, who have allowed this system to grow up 
and have desired it to remain, because it offers 
opportunities for exploiting our fellows and holds 
out the bribe of getting rich on other people’s 
labour. The moral and social evils of our times 
must be seen to spring directly from the heart 
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of us all, including the increase of militarism 
and the still more menacing class-hatred and 
warfare. With that moral repentance there will 
come the possibility of converting people to 
a new order. All violent revolutionaries must 
learn that conversion is the only way to bring 
in a nobler order, and any attempts at coercion 
will simply defeat their own ends. 

Finally, we must have a religion and a Church 
which is capable of inspiring such a system with 
the necessary altruistic spirit without which it 
cannot continue. This will demand a religion 
which is full of health, of joy, and creative power, 
as well as alive with supernatural grace, an immortal 
hope, and a capacity for sacrifice. Nowhere can 
we look for anything like this save in the Catholic 
religion, not only purified from abuses, but delivered 
from its fears, and extending its application to 
every department of life. This religion has given 
proof in the past of its powers which promise 
that, with necessary changes in the direction of 
greater spirituality, venture and freedom, it can 
become the international and universal religion 
which shall crown Christ the King of the world, 
incarnating His presence not only in the Church 
and on the Altar, but in the State and in the 
common life of man. 


The Transformation of 
Imperfect Devotion 


*‘ Jesus saith to her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father.’”—JouHN xx. 17. 


HE story of the appearance to Mary Magdalene 

is acknowledged to be one of the most 
beautiful of all the resurrection narratives; and 
yet perhaps there is none which is more difficult 
to understand. The frantic grief of Mary over 
_ the disappearance of the Lord’s body ; her heroic 
suggestion that she herself should become its 
guardian ; her blindness to the presence of Jesus, 
whom she took to be the gardener; the swift 
recognition when Jesus called her name with 
some familiar intonation; her sudden flinging 
of herself upon Him in passionate devotion; all 
make a picture intensely human and dramatic, 
- «so that it has been a favourite on which painters 
have loved to try their genius and skill. And 
yet when we try to penetrate into the meaning of 
what follows all this, we find ourselves moving 
in a realm where we have no experience to guide 
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us. Why did Jesus forbid Mary’s touch, and 
why did He give this strange reason ? 

It must be difficult for those critics who believe 
the story of the resurrecticn to be a legendary 
growth, or the product of subjective imagination, 
to make anything of an incident like this. It 
used to be a device of radical criticism to trace 
the whole story of the resurrection entirely to 
Mary Magdalene’s imagination, whose unbalanced 
mentality could be pleaded as a normal source 
for hallucinations; and therefore as sufficiently 
discrediting everything that was subsequent, since 
it was only due to the suggestive influence of her 
wild story. Yet it is a little difficult to see how 
this particular story could have been produced by 
the hallucination of such a mind; it is so calm 
and natural and contains within itself a rebuke 
which Mary would hardly have invented. Or, if 
with less radical schools of destructive interpreta- 
tion we regard the Fourth Evangelist as utilizing 
legends and working them up into narratives whose 
sole concern is their mystical and theological 
import, it must be confessed that this seems 
a@ poor example of such a method, for its signifi- 
cance is so deeply concealed that we are left to 
speculate as to its exact intention. Whereas, if 
it is a narration of facts by which the spiritual 
world is manifested under earthly conditions, and 
if it is a revelation of eternal realities given through 
a veritable communication by the Risen Christ, 
then we can expect that it will involve laws. 
belonging to two realms, and the conditions of 
their interaction, which only ever growing thought 
and knowledge will be able to explore and confirm; 
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while the mystic significance will only become 
evident through spiritual intuition and the history 
of religious experience. Let us see what it is 
possible to understand by taking the story as an 
accurate description of events—always surely 
the first task to be attempted; and not availing 
ourselves, until we are in despair, of the impatient 
device so common to our times of making one | 
passage rule out the evidence of others because 
they appear to us to be inconsistent. Somehow 
all the resurrection narratives manage to weave 
together the natural and the supernatural, the 
familiar and the awesome, in a fashion which it is 
difficult to conceive could have been invented, 
and this is consistently and freely sustained through 
all the Gospel narratives in a way no collusion 
could imitate. If there is a clue to this story it 
will therefore only be found in a profound inter- 
pretation of the relations existing, not only between 
spiritual realities and material laws, but also be- 
tween human affection and divine worship; we 
shall want all the evidence of the Gospels to be 
taken into account; we shall certainly be involved 
in ultimate theological questions. 


Wuy DOES ouR LORD POSTPONE MARY’S 
EMBRACE ? 


1. We are not shut up to unsupported specula- 
tions. 

On first thoughts one might suppose that in 
the resurrection body of Jesus there was nothing 
which could be touched; that the manifestations 
were made on a plane outside the ordinary 
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dimensions of space, visible but intangible, and 
therefore that Mary’s endeavour to embrace her 
Lord would have only revealed to her that the 
disappearance of the body which she mourned 
was still a fact; that all that was left of Christ 
was a vision. There are indications in the 
behaviour of the resurrection body which fit in 
with such an assumption: the body could vanish 
while it was being looked at, it could enter a room 
where the doors were closed, it does not obey 
the ordinary laws of matter. And to say that 
such things are inconceivable, from what we 
know of the ultimate constitution of matter or 
from the evidence accumulating from psychical 
research, is no longer possible. But this is obviously 
not a sufficient explanation of the command no 
to touch Him; for we find that according to St. 
Luke the disciples were invited to handle Jesus 
and discover for themselves that He was not a 
ghost. Nor can this be dismissed as part of the 
alleged materializing tendency of the Lukan 
resurrection narratives, for St. Matthew tells 
us that the women whom Jesus afterwards met 
held Him by the feet ; while in this very Gospel 
St. Thomas is invited to thrust his hand into 
the side and prove that the actual wounded 
body is present. 

It has been suggested that our Lord was at 
that very moment about to ascend and report 
Himself in the spiritual world, that He was to 
take the glorified body which was now to be His 
own, and was to present that to His Father as the 
token of the victory He had won and the new 
link He had established between the Divine and 
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the human, between the spiritual and natural. 
worlds; and that not until this was done must 
there be any other contact. This theory would bea 
welcome reminder that all the resurrection manifes- 
tations of Jesus were manifestations from within 
the spiritual realm. It is almost impossible to 
think that between the somewhat rare intervals 
when Jesus was in communication with His 
disciples He was passing the time in a similar 
form somewhere else on earth; the visible mani- 
festations were made solely for the purpose of 
communication with His friends; His life was 
already being lived in the spiritual sphere. But 
we should then be taking the word ascension in 
a sense which is different from its New Testament 
restriction to the final act by which these manifesta- 
tions were discontinued. The fact that ‘I ascend’’ 
is in the present, and not in the future tense, 
does, however, lead us to regard the complete 
transformation of the earthly flesh into the body 
of glory as a process which was to take place 
gradually. It is the conviction of Christian 
Theology that our Lord has taken the flesh He 
assumed and has so transformed it that it becomes 
the instrument by which He communicates with 
humanity. Not only must the body of His glory be 
entirely different from the incarnate body, but it: 
must also be something different even from the 
resurrection body; and from the manifestation 
granted afterwards to St. Paul, we must assume 
that it has the appearance to our eyes of blinding 
light. Again, there is nothing that we know of the 
ultimate constitution of matter which makes this 
unintelligible, but a great deal that actually confirms 
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such an hypothesis. But we are still moving in 
the realm of speculation. 

2. The plain reason given by the text is that 
the ascension has not yet taken place. 

This fact forbids that Mary should be allowed 
to cling to Jesus; the word touch is not strong 
enough for the original meaning. We can therefore 
suppose that our Lord wished to draw attention 
to the fact that the manifestation He was now 
making was a temporary condition. Mary must 
not think that He had come back in the same 
condition as the body which she had anointed 
and the feet she had kissed; neither was she to 
become attached even to this form of restoration, 
for it was not to continue. It was granted solely 
that the disciples might be convinced that Jesus 
had really risen from the dead; the body could 
be handled for purposes of evidence, but not to 
allow any rejoicing in renewed physical contact. 

If we take the context and read further, we 
may also assume that there was something 
exclusive in the embrace with which Mary 
would have clasped the Lord. Her debt of 
forgiveness and restoration were so tremendous 
that Mary was perhaps inclined to make the 
mistake into which fervent love can sometimes 
fall, when it desires to appropriate its object to 
itself alone. Mary had earned the right to a 
special reward of love; if we are to follow tradi- 
tion and identify her, not only with the sinful 
woman, but with Mary of Bethany (by no means 
so improbable as critics have sometimes assumed), 
then we know that it was she who foresaw our 
Lord’s death, who recognized that it had a 
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sacrificial significance; when the last dreadful 
scenes were being enacted she had dared to take 
her place near the cross, when nearly all others, 
including the disciples, had fled; and she had 
evidently taken up something like a continual 
vigil at the tomb, coming there apparently even 
before the other women and _ hastening back 
again when she had told Peter and John. The 
reward of this faithfulness and concern was 
that she was granted this wonderful interview all 
to herself; but she had to learn that it was not 
granted for herself, but in order that she should 
become the messenger to others of the glorious 
news. Mary had to learn that there is no special 
revelation of love granted to us for our own 
sakes, but only that we may be the better com- 
missioned to assure others that it is also for 
them; there is no religious experience which is 
to be regarded as something which is intended for 
us alone. 

The fact that Jesus did not rebuke the other 
women for holding His feet when He met them, 
also demands some discrimination between their 
attitude and that of Mary. We are told in St. 
Matthew that they held His feet, and worshipped ; 
with them it was an act of divine homage; no 
doubt they fell to the ground, hiding their faces, 
while their hands stretched out to touch the 
wounded feet. Perhaps in Mary’s embrace there 
may have been an element of merely natural 
love, which needed to be transformed into some- 
thing higher. Some unbelieving critics, who sus- 
pect the reticence of the Gospels, and do not 
share the reverence of the Evangelists, have not 
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scrupled to suggest that there was something 
earthly in the attachment of Mary Magdalene to 
our Lord; sometimes carrying this to the point 
of thinking they can adorn and explain the 
Gospel by turning it into a romance, and sug- 
gesting that Mary’s past makes it difficult to regard 
her devotion to Jesus as entirely free from a- 
strain of eroticism. The believing student can 
afford to weigh all such suggestions with care and 
undisturbed calm; he may even go so far as 
to accept the suggestion that we have here a 
case of sublimation, in which a mistaken love was 
led through all the phases of spiritualization 
until it became the pure love of the saint for 
her Lord and God; but if so, then this event 
must certainly only be regarded as indicating that 
the last step in this process has been taken. 
Whatever may have drawn Mary to Jesus at the 
first, when her life was so disordered and her 
love diseased; whatever element of pure but 
still natural affection drew her to sit at His feet 
when He visited her home; was now to be trans- 
lated into worship. It would be foolish to 
assume that human love for Jesus never has 
lower elements in it; but there is something in 
His love which always has the power to lift the 
lowest to the highest. 

8. But how could the ascension make possible 
the embrace that was then denied ? 

Are we to think that the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost and the coming of the Comforter was to 
bring such an intensification of spiritual sensi- 
bility that it would give a complete satisfaction of 
her desire? We must certainly do nothing to 
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underrate the purely spiritual experience by 
which the soul enters into and appropriates the 
Divine presence. Although the mysties are com- 
pelled to use the language of sense to convey 
the nearness and contact which they experience, 
they are emphatic that it is never a sense experi- 
ence, but is the pure activity of Spirit upon 
spirit, which they themselves can clearly dis- 
tinguish not only from physical sensation, but 
even from image-perception or thought-concep- 
tion; yet this spiritual contact is a profoundly 
real and intense experience, and carries its verifica- 
tion with it, since it is altogether separated from | 
the possible deceptions of sense or merely sub- 
jective thought. Nevertheless, the greatest mystics 
are not those who therefore despise imagination 
or thought, but actually use these to mount to 
something which is itself higher; and they 
would be the last to despise even physical things, 
though they would still be used only to rise to 
spiritual contact. It seems far more natural, 
both from the teaching of this Gospel, and from 
the fact that some of the supreme mystics have 
had constant recourse to the Sacrament, to think 
that the touch that will be allowed when the 
ascension is complete is the contact granted 
through the Eucharist. In the doctrine of the 
Church, as well as in the experience of millions 
of devout souls, the Sacrament restores the 
proximity of the incarnation, and yet always 
blends it with a heavenly experience. The 
doctrine that in the Sacrament we touch not 
bread and wine, save in their outward form, but 
the very substance of Deity, and that just as 
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Mary could weep on the Lord’s feet, John could 
lean on His breast, and Thomas could touch His 
wounds, so we who receive the Communion have 
actual contact with the Body of the Lord, though 
with His ascended and therefore transformed 
Body, and therefore are granted a pure spiritual 
experience through contact with common realities, 
needs a profound philosophy of possible imme- 
diate relations between spirit and matter, a 
mystical idea of the concomitant experience of 
body and soul, and of course the highest doctrine 
of the Eucharist; but nothing less seems to 
satisfy our entire nature ; it contains a philosophy 
which alone seems to sanction and sanctify the 
visible universe, while it certainly gives the only 
explanation of the unique experience of sacra- 
mental worship. Our lips touch His sacred Body. 
of that we have no doubt; and in and through 
that act our spirit is sanctified afresh by the 
Spirit of God. This is the meaning of all our 
Kucharistic devotion; one may not understand 
it, one may not believe it, but it would be 
nothing but impatient ignorance which could 
dismiss it as incredible, as superstitious, or out of 
accord with the mind of Christ as declared in the 
Gospels. This strange postponement and _ its 
explanation seem at least to sanction the belief 
that the ascension gives to our Lord the possi- 
bility of granting to us such a grasp of Him as 
Mary sought, and yet free from any lower element 
with which her desire may have been mixed. 
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THE WARNING MUST CONDITION ALL Contact 
WITH CHRIST. 


1. We may be led to Christ through emotional 
attachment, but we must be led beyond it. 

It would not only be no disgrace for it to be 
proved that religion had an erotic basis, it would 
be a welcome guarantee of its sublimation; so 
far from such a suggestion degrading religion, it 
only shows the capabilities in the lowest form of 
love. What is wrong with eroticism, in all its 
forms, is its endeavour to seek fleshly satisfaction 
apart from the higher desires that it awakens. 
It is now an indubitable and accumulated testi- 
mony that even earthly and human love seeks 
something beyond itself, and without that some- 
thing else it remains not only a snare but con- 
tains inevitable tragedy for the soul. It may be 
that some souls seek the love of Christ because 
they have been disappointed of earthly love; but 
this may be true not only of those who have 
missed earthly love, but of those who have 
experienced everything that it can give. Human. 
love can never be a satisfaction for the soul 
unless it leads to divine love; while the direct 
way to divine love can absolutely satisfy, for it 
contains within itself all other loves transformed 
and sublimated. In all love we must seek the 
love of God, or it will cheat, and betray, and 
disappoint. 

It is more than likely that many souls are 
drawn to Christ first of all along the line of an. 
affection which does not rise at once to the level 
of divine worship. This age of ours which has. 
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been so swift to suspect the presence of erotic 
elements within the highest mystical experience, 
might well have noticed that in a great deal of 
the modern attachment to Jesus, which expressly 
excludes any recognition of His divine nature, 
and rejects His demand for worship, there is an 
undoubted attempt to confine love to too low a 
level. It is supposed not only to be sufficient, 
but in some degree to be superior, to profess a 
tremendous belief in the teaching of Jesus and to 
have a great admiration for His courageous 
_ personality, but to draw up with stiff refusal 
when it is suggested that this ought to include 
or lead to the worship of Him as Divine. 
Leaving aside all theological arguments at this 
point, against which prejudice is often so strong as 
to preclude patient and impartial consideration, - 
it might perhaps be pointed out that, without 
this elevation, all such admiration is haunted 
with mere subjectivity and is inclined to degene- 
rate into sentimentality. If the personal estimate 
of Jesus as the greatest teacher of morality and 
religion the race has produced does not lead to 
adequate intellectual justification of why and 
how He should be that, then Jesus becomes 
something merely for individual appreciation ; 
it lends as much glamour to the soul who makes 
it as to the person who inspires it; and it never 
‘translates itself into a message for all mankind or 
provides a standard that you can commend to others 
as having absolute and eternal reality. All such 
views of Jesus Christ become private opinions, 
which not only cannot be proclaimed as an 
evangel, they can hardly be discussed, for it is all 
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a matter of taste. And if the personality of 
Jesus Christ can be loved as one would love any 
other great human, while there is no willingness to 
consider what He thought of Himself; or if the 
teaching of Jesus is separated from the fact that 
He was put to death for His teaching, and Him- 
self regarded His death as the greatest thing He 
had to teach, then we get not only the unpleasing 
sentimentality and patronage which has proved 
unavoidable in all literary attempts to outline 
such a faith, but the impotence to translate this 
faith into intellectual convictions, impressive char- 
acter, or the construction of an organism such as 
the Church, still less into the reconstruction of 
human society. There is in all this a contentment 
with feeling, a willingness to make Jesus an object 
of subjective appreciation and nothing more; and 
it fails to elevate or to transform at every point 
when it meets the practical test. 

2. But this warning must especially condition 
eucharistic devotion. 
_ Those of us to whom the Eucharist means most 
will thank anyone who perpetually recalls us to 
its profound significance and its expected results ; 
and for this reason we welcome even the objec- 
tion that it raises and opposition which it creates, 
because we are driven all the more to seek its 
supreme sanctions and to set forth its richest 
fruits. We must recognize, therefore, that the 
Communion is never for merely individual appro- 
priation. When we come to the Eucharist we 
set forth, we exhibit to men the death of the 
Lord; we proclaim that the sacrifice of Calvary 
is still going on, still being applied, still winning 
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its way, and we ourselves are passing into its 
sphere of effective operation by glad submission 
to a share in the Passion of our Lord as the only 
way by which we can be saved. As we partake 
of the Body of the Lord, this is not only for our own 
comfort and sustenance; it is as members of the 
Body of Christ and not as individual souls, and 
it is for the sake of the whole Body, for its 
upbuilding and extension. Nothing could sane- 
tion or content us for the lonely or poorly 
attended celebrations we make, were it not that 
we believe we are doing something not only on 
behalf of and for the benefit of the whole Church, 
but also for the sake of the world. We seek the 
close embrace of Christ so that we may become 
the channels of His grace to others. 

It is quite impossible to regard the Eucharist 
as an opportunity for merely ecstatic devotion, in 
which its surroundings of beauty and the unspoiled 
hour of freshest morn are all employed simply in 
order to obtain a thrill of esthetic satisfaction or 
to have our emotions kindled by the grace of His 
condescension. We can never forget that the 
Body we seek to embrace is a Body that was 
broken, and therefore may break our own; that 
the substance of the Blood we desire to drink is 
the hot, restive Blood of Divine Love which is 
never content until it has imparted its fire to 
others and poured itself out in sacrifice for their 
salvation. If there is joy in touching with our 
lips the sacred Body, we can never forget that 
they are wounds which we kiss, and if we are 
refreshed, as though with wine, it is only because 
we find our strength and renewing in sacrifice. 
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It is in the offering of ourselves to our Lord in 
communion with His sacrifice that we find the 
closest contact made possible. He allows us to 
touch Him now, because we understand; we 
have stood by the cross, we have wept at His 
feet, we can never forget that the Eucharist is 
Calvary. 

But neither can we ever forget that it is com- 
munion with our ascended Lord. There can never 
be the slightest intrusion of that carnal inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist which people fear; for 
the contact that we have with Christ in the Com- 
munion is a contact that is entirely conditioned 
by His ascended life. There is given to our 
bodies this food and drink, which has all the 
ordinary properties of bread and wine, but it has 
been elevated into immediate contact with Christ 
Himself, so that the soul feeds directly upon 
Him; that sacred food, no doubt, has effects 
upon our whole nature, because it is both the 
essential Divinity and glorified Humanity of the 
Risen Christ; it does mean healing for the body 
and strength for the mind, but also, and much 
more, it means the touch of God’s Spirit upon 
our own. And what it bestows is the substance 
of Deity, which is the very Fount and Essence of 
Love, sublimating and intensifying every natural 
affection, but suffusing us with divine Charity. 
We are allowed to embrace Him now, because 
we seek not only to be loved, not only His com- 
fort and consoling touch, something that we can 
appropriate entirely to ourselves, but His love to 
become the very substance of our life, a love 
which shall flow outwards to others and spends 
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itself in their redemption. So we adore, because 
what we see here is Him which sitteth on the 
throne; this common bread and wine through 
the operation of the divine Word becomes a 
window into heaven; touching this, we are 
immediately in touch with the spiritual world 
and the Deity Absolute, the Love which is 
God. We may embrace Him more closely now 
than Mary even dared, because we who hold 
Him fast worship and adore our ascended Lord. 


The Church as God’s Elect 


“Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
@ people for God’s own possession, that ye may shew forth 
the excellencies of Him who called you out of darkness into 
His marvellous light.”—1 Prrer ii. 9. 


HIS is perhaps the clearest statement in 

the New Testament of the claim of the Church 

to succeed to the inheritance of the Jewish nation 
as God’s elect people. It is often overlooked 
that the New Testament is written throughout 
on the assumption that the believers in the 
Messiah are the true Israel, and therefore that 
all the promises made to Israel in the Old Testament 
are to find their fulfilment in the Church. It 
is constantly argued by the Apostolic writers that 
Israel was chosen solely in order to prepare the 
way for the coming of the Messiah, and to make 
known to all the world the revelation which 
culminated in His advent; therefore those who 
accept His lordship and carry out His commands 
are the spiritual seed of Abraham. It is perfectly 
clear that Jesus Himself shared this idea. He 
claimed the right not only to fulfil, but to correct 
and even abrogate the law of Moses. By His 
own willing sacrifice He founded the New Covenant 
in His blood which superseded the Covenant made 
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at Sinai. Therefore it may be said that Jesus 
did not actually found the Church: He only 
claimed to build it on the true succession. Both 
the word and the conception were already in 
existence, for the word ecclesia had been used 
in the Septuagint to translate gahal, the Hebrew 
word for the Assembly of the People of God. 
There was therefore little need for. Jesus to 
say much about the Church, but the Apostles 
are appointed to a position of leadership corre- 
sponding to the heads of the Twelve Tribes, so 
that all the functions which the Jewish nation 
fulfilled in the economy of God are now transferred 
to the Church. 

This claim was not pressed as long as there was 
a hope that the Jewish nation might still come 
to accept Jesus as the promised Messiah. For a 
time the little band of believers remained merely 
a sect of the Jews, the sect of the Nazarenes, 
just like the sect of the Pharisees or the Sadducees ; 
but as they saw that the nation as a whole was 
determined not to accept Christ, and they them- 
selves were gradually being excluded from fellow- 
ship with their compatriots, they turned and 
proclaimed themselves the only true Jews; that 
is, those who were alone fulfilling God’s original 
purpose in calling their nation. This is why 
so much in the New Testament, especially the 
writings of St. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
are occupied in proving the essentially temporary 
and symbolic character both of the law of Moses 
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and the Levitical worship, since these looked 
forward to being completed and _ transcended 
in Christ. The first serious breach was effected 
through the martyrdom of Stephen, the second 
through the policy of the Apostle Paul, under 
whose advocacy it was decided that Gentiles need 
not become naturalized Jews in order to become 
free citizens of “ the commonwealth of Israel’? and 
full heirs of the “covenants of the promise.” 
It soon came to be held that the appearing of 
Christ inaugurated a new dispensation, with a 
new law, a new covenant, and a new form of 
sacrificial worship. The Jewish Christians who 
resisted this theory, and the policy to which it 
led, became a small and obscure sect, were regarded 
as heretics by the Church, and dwindled until 
they altogether ceased to exist. 

The whole discussion hardly arouses interest 
to-day, save among Biblical literalists and those 
who interpret Christianity in a legalistic manner. 
The modern way of looking at the ministry of 
Jesus is to regard Him as preaching an altogether 
new religion, founded on pure universalism and 
an absolutely spiritual worship; and from this 
it is naturally concluded that the Jews have 
been always wrong in thinking that they had any 
unique place in God’s purposes, or that their Scrip- 
tures contained any special revelation. Instead 
of their peculiar thesis that Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, was the God of the whole world, they ought 
to have come to the idea of a God who was equally 
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the Father of all mankind, of which their particu- 
laristic religion was simply a proud and narrow 
perversion. But whether this is true or not, 
neither the Old Testament nor the New can be 
based upon such an assumption, or even under- 
stood along the lines of any such interpretation ; 
it makes the whole Bible so fundamentally wrong 
that there is hardly a line of it which does not 
have to be re-interpreted almost to the point 
of contradiction; and it is not surprising if this 
line of thought at last carries us far away from any 
idea of a supernatural revelation and eventually 
undermines the very idea of the Incarnation, 
which was only the consummation of a long process 
of selection. With the Biblical idea we get a 
definite conception of a personal God, gradually 
purified and identified in the teaching and Person 
of Christ, and then absolutely universalized : with 
the modern theory we start off with a universal 
conception of God, which, however, remains 
always vague, whose content has to be filled out 
with ideas gathered from all religions and is 
therefore in considerable confusion. The one 
line of thought leads to a vivid apprehension of 
God, the other to a vague agnosticism. But the 
chief difficulty in what is felt to be the more 
liberal line of approach is that it has not only to 
ignore the facts of history, but it has to deny 
the strongest convictions which religion has ever 
produced, and it is not surprising that it ends in 
the impossible position that all religions are true, 
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save Christianity, which is built on a basis entirely 
false. , 
It is obvious from the impasse into which the 
liberal line works out that we ought to try to 
consider whether a true liberalism is not to be 
found along the line of a special revelation and 
a selected organ for its dissemination. The great 
hindrance in the modern mind against even 
considering this line of interpretation is its 
tremendous resistance to the idea of election. 


Can ELECTION BE EXPLAINED AS PART OF THE 
Economy or Gop ? 


1. How else can the facts of religious revelation 
be interpreted ? 

We are faced with the fact of explaining how 
Israel came to such a unique and progressive 
conception of God. There have been many attempts 
to trace this to purely natural circumstances. It 
has been said that the Semites have a natural 
tendency to Monotheism. This is simply not 
true. Monotheism was only maintained in Israel 
itself by a succession of prophets who preached 
this doctrine, and who were constantly faced 
not only with concerted opposition, but with a 
natural tendency in the nation towards a corrupt 
polytheism. Nor was the Idea of Monotheism 
achieved by a process of speculation. Where 
such a process actually took place, namely, in 
Greece, it was with an entirely different result : 
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the swarm of all too human deities was replaced 
by the philosophic Idea of Platonism, which was 
always so vague and abstract that it failed to 
maintain itself against the naturalism and scepticism 
into which Greek thought at length passed. Israel, 
on the contrary, came to believe that the vividly 
conceived Jehovah, who at first was only one 
God among many, although the only God Israel 
ought to worship, was the sole God of heaven and 
earth, and all other gods were nothing more than 
dumb idols. Nor, again, is it possible to explain 
the development of the original henotheism into 
definite monotheism, the idea that Israel’s God 
was the only God, by Israel’s sense of superiority 
over other nations, or by the supremacy achieved > 
by Jehovah through Israel’s military conquests 
of His people ; for although there may be discerned 
among other Semites, and sometimes even among 
the Hebrews, the exaltation of a national God, 
due to the nation having achieved supremacy 
over her neighbours, Israel came to her convic- 
tion that Jehovah was the only God, not through 
conquest, but through suffering disappointment 
and defeat, the bitterness of slavery and the 
shattering experience of the Exile. If we can. 
detect natural conditions which made it possible 
for God to find a hearing in Israel, those conditions 
were in themselves anything but divine favours, 
and we are compelled to believe, if there is any 
truth in the line of revelation which culminated 
in Christianity, that it was due both to natural 
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conditions and to divine selection ; indeed, it was. 
the divine selection which often made the natural 
conditions so hard. If Israel had not been con- 
stantly hindered by religious considerations and 
prohibited by the prophetic policy, she might 
have become the dominant military power of the 
ancient world. 

Similar considerations have forced. themselves 
upon those who have heard the call of Christ. 
Two of the strongest systems of Theology ever 
constructed by the mind of man, Augustinianism 
and Calvinism, have been built upon the assump- 
tion that it is God who first approaches the human 
heart, and, therefore, that there must be some 
process of divine selection determining whom He 
shall approach. The inner experience of all who 
have yielded to the call of Christ: seems to tell 
in favour of this theory ; they declare they have 
had an experience which has simply compelled 
them to believe, and they are convinced that if 
there had happened to other men what has happened 
to them they too could have done nothing else 
but yield. The action of God’s grace upon them 
has seemed irresistible. Religious people may 
not present much of a problem to the unbeliever, 
who can generally find: many natural explanations 
and erroneous arguments to account for their 
belief; but it is certain that unbelievers present 
an incomprehensible problem to the religious man. 
Since religion stands for something positive, it 
is more difficult to think that all religious people 
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are mistaken than to suppose that there is some- 
thing to which the irreligious are deaf and blind. 
Catholicism has refused to follow the logie of 
Augustinianism into Calvinism, which it regards 
as a heresy; for it holds that by the light of 
natural reason man can reach a conviction of 
the existence of God, and believes that sufficient 
grace is given to all men to enable them to respond 
to the universal call of Christ. It almost looks 
as if there were two kinds of religious experience : 
one by which men using the light of natural reason 
and the general gift of grace come to see their need 
for revelation and supernatural grace; and the 
other where men seem to be invaded by a conviction 
of God which owes almost nothing to their own 
thought or search; indeed, it often overtakes 
them when they are bent on escaping-God and are 
putting up the strongest resistance to submission. 
And it is in these latter cases where conviction is 
always the most intense and they are the chief 
means of conveying conviction to others. Even 
with the wider charity of the Catholic interpreta- 
tion, as well as with the difference of psychological 
temperament in which modern thought would seek 
an explanation, we are ultimately driven back 
to an apparent selective action on the part of 
God, on which advanced sainthood, mystical 
vision, and prophetic fire seem to depend. 

2. Can we find a rational religious purpose 
behind this selective process ? 
- The situation is immensely relieved, and many 
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of the objections met, if election is conceived, not 
as determining personal salvation, but as calling 
to special service. A careful examination of New 
Testament references, whenever election is spoken 
of, shows that they are concerned with service 
rather than salvation, so that it might be said 
the selection of the few is for the salvation of the 
many. This principle certainly seems to correspond 
with the selective process discernible in other and 
only slightly less important realms. It is perfectly 
obvious that all people are not born with the 
same capacity, and that no amount of education 
or common opportunity would bring us all to the 
same level of mental power. Nations also differ 
tremendously in their vision and capacity. But 
it is also becoming clearer that those who have 
superior powers are meant to use them only in 
the service of others. The fact that so often 
superiority of any kind is used in order to exploit 
others and advance one’s own position, inevitably 
raises the question whether this selective method 
works out well, and is therefore wise and divine. 
But that it is a fact, and an unalterable fact, 
we cannot doubt, and therefore if we believe in 
God at all, we are bound to believe that it is the 
wisest course, and that in the end it will work out 
better than any other alternative. We can perhaps 
at least discern its wisdom in this, that it knits 
mankind together in a great interdependent 
system. If God gave to every man exactly the 
same natural ability, if God visited all men at 
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once with the same revelation of Himself, then 
we should not depend upon one another at all, 
but remain solitary and_ self-sufficient units. 
Moreover, it can be discerned that in order to 
convey His revelation to some specially selected 
souls, He has to break in upon their personality 
in a way that is always painful, and in some sense 
leaves the personality for ever bearing signs of 
having been broken. The thinkers of the world, 
to whom the rest owe so much, have had to wear 
upon their brow a crown of thorns, while others 
wore only a garland of flowers. The poets bring 
us endless delight, but they “learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” We all have in some 
degree to live on the merits of the saints, but we 
hardly envy them, for we know through what 
dark nights of the soul they had to pass before 
they reached the light. 

Moreover, this selection carries with it not only 
heavy responsibility, but it exposes the elect to 
special dangers. It does not guarantee their 
salvation: it rather makes their perdition more 
possible. If we take the case of the Jews, we 
can see not only that their selection involved 
them in perpetual unhappiness, but because they 
misinterpreted the purpose of their election, 
and grew proud and intolerant, they have 
suffered, at least temporarily, rejection, which 
has involved them in persecution, and left them 
branded as a people who have lost their way, 
because they have lost their vision.. We may 
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take the case of the Apostle Paul as one who was: 
indeed “a vessel of election,” and yet few would 
envy him the burdensome task it placed upon 
him, or the constant dread to which he confesses, 
lest after he had preached to others he himself 
should be rejected. The saints, despite their 
discovery of the highest joy in the beatific vision, 
have remained perpetual penitents, and even 
extraordinarily doubtful about their own salvation. 
If one dares the heights, one risks a deeper fall ; 
and one thing is absolutely certain, that since men 
will be judged by the light they have, those to 
whom light has been granted, even after they 
have passed it on to others, will be subject to the 
heavier judgment. 


Tris MAKES FoR QUITE A DIFFERENT CONCEPTION 
OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The Church is seen to be the conscious organ 
of salvation. 

There can be little doubt that at present our 
ecclesiastical notions are in considerable confusion : 
we alternate between a universalistic conception 
of religion, in which the Church is an anomaly, 
and the strict notion that only in the Church can 
salvation be found, which is an. offence. It 
is interesting to notice the change which seems 
to be coming over the Roman Church on this. 
point. Devout Romans no longer seem to hold 
out any hope that the Church, as they understand 
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it, is going to conquer the world ; and yet they are 
growing much more hopeful of the salvation of 
outsiders ; perhaps in no other Church do we find 
such a liberal interpretation of the fate of the 
heathen or of the grace given to those outside 
hercommunion. Weare not yet near to a synthetic 
opinion on the subject, but it looks as if it would. 
soon be possible to regard the Church as that 
portion of mankind which is conscious of its 
relation to God, which, however, extends beyond 
the circumference of conscious faith; it is the 
channel but not the circumscription of grace ; it 
is given to the Church to guard the sacred deposit 
of truth, but it is on the general dissemination 
and appreciation of the general principles of this 
truth that the salvation of mankind depends. 
This view of the Church would prevent us from 
adopting the fatal policy of admitting everyone 
on as easy as possible terms, and thus producing 
inevitably the amorphous, confused, and ineffec- 
tive body that we have at present. We could 
demand for membership in the Church both the 
strictest doctrinal conviction and the deepest 
personal experience, thus combining the Catholic 
and Evangelical notes, believing that the fellow- 
ship of the Church was to foster this experience, 
to work out the doctrine, but especially to apply 
the principles thus discovered to humanity at 
large and society as a whole. The Church would 
then become more a fighting force than a fold. 
While we can never surrender the ultimate hope 
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of the Church being coterminous with humanity, 
and while we must desire to bring every soul into 
conscious communion with God, for the present 
distress, it would be better to adopt the method 
of concentration with widening circles of influence, 
and to seek an immediate synthesis in the more 
rigid circumscription of the Church with the 
widest hope for the world. 

The Church would then be delivered from 
the false security into which her members have 
often been lulled by the quite unsanctionable 
belief that to be in the Church is to be sure of 
salvation, and we should do something to prevent 
that hostility which the Church’s exclusive claims. 
have created in the minds of many enlightened 
and righteous people in the world. The truth 
must be made clear that to be a member of the 
Church of Christ involves as many responsibilities 
as it does privileges; that it is always at the house 
of God that judgment must first begin; that all 
who share the special graces of the Church’s life 
will be judged, not only by the grace they have 
received, but by whether they have made a humani- 
tarian application of it; and that so far from the 
worldling and the heathen standing in danger 
of eternal perdition, it is those who have known 
the light, who have been numbered in the 
apostolic fellowship, and who have tasted of the 
grace of God, who are in greater danger of 
condemnation, since if they fall away, it is 
impossible to renew them again to repentance. 
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If also, in our present ecclesiastical divisions, 
those communions which claim apostolic succession, 
sacramental grace, or even to be the one only true 
Church, could remember that this incurs graver 
responsibility, severer judgment, and even more 
frightful dangers, then humility might temper 
the present most unedifying boasting. The higher 
a Church’s claims were, the more it would be 
realized what corresponding sanctity that de- 
manded ; and thus unity might be reached through 
the emulation of holiness, and the competition as 
to who should be counted chief would be replaced 
by the competition as to who could become the 
servant of all. 

2. This would do something to help us to 
f£onserve our precious possessions. 

It is no good being too anxious about the world 
at present; the world is not disposed to listen 
to us, and fulminations on the one hand, and 
desperate evangelistic experiments on the other, 
to rule out altogether the all too prevalent device 
of whittling down the. Church’s doctrine and 
lowering its ethical standard in order to bring in 
all sorts and conditions of men, would absolutely 
cease. Our main task is to find unity amongst 
ourselves; to cultivate the highest expression 
and most intense form of worship; to find the 
most liberal interpretation of Catholic dogma ; 
and to see that this is handed on from one genera- 
tion to another in purity and fulness. It is 
perfectly possible that this is not only necessary 
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policy, but would prove the most -effective form 
of propaganda. When the Church kept its 
Mysteries concealed from all but the faithful, 
people were all the more anxious to be numbered 
amongst them. Our Lord did not need to thrust 
Himself upon unwilling listeners or pursue the 
multitude with vehement harangue; His very 
reticence drew people to Him, and it was while 
He spoke in parables that the crowds hung upon 
His words. The Church must give up its present 
undignified approach to the world if it ever wants 
to gain anyone worth having. 

We should still be protected from the perils 
of Pharisaism and the exclusiveness of an esoteric 
group if we remembered that the Church exists 
to be a light in the world, to keep alive the Faith, 
and to translate that Faith into great principles 
which all men can accept, and into humanitarian 
service which all men can understand. If the 
Church is the Body of Christ, then it is not only 
subject to its Divine Head, to whom it must remain 
ever faithful and obedient, but it is there to 
heal the sick, to feed the hungry, and to preach 
brotherhood and peace to all the world. It need 
not always be harassing men who accept the 
general ethic of Christianity with the impossible 
notion that their ethic is worthless apart from 
their acceptance of Christ. It is our business as 
the Body to keep in touch with the Head, but also 
our business to translate the thoughts of the Head 
into the lowliest human service of our fellows. 
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We know that all ethical and social life ultimately 
depend upon Christ, but that dependence it is 
our business to keep alive ; and this will be mani- 
fested more by the example of our wide human 
concern than by mere arguments about depen- 
dence upon the Divine, 

Whatever reforms need accomplishing within 
the Church will be accomplished through saintly 
living, and by examples that carry the principle 
of those reforms to an arresting and even extreme 
point. If within the Church there are not only 
grades of function, but degrees of revelation 
and stages of sainthood, this will no longer incur 
the temptation of pride and superiority in those 
who stand higher, because everyone will know 
that what and where he is, he is not for his own 
sake, but for the sake of others. Therefore 
the one motive to seek place or spiritual attain- 
ment will be in order to keep the Church as a whole 
alive and pure. We shall not be always anxiously 
seeking to drag others to our position, knowing 
that if our example does not lead others nearer 
and our love does not set them alight, no argument 
will do anything of the kind. Whatever God has 
called us to has been in order that we might 
show forth His excellencies; and our chief duty 
is to let our light so shine that God may have all 
the glory. 


No More War 


“Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’—Mrcau iv. 3. 


T last there is a rising determination amongst 

the peoples that there shall be no more war. 
Even although the Great War was undertaken and 
supported by millions of people on the promise 
and in the belief that it should be “a war to end 
war,” the determination to see that this promise 
shall be fulfilled has been repressed and inhibited 
for a number of reasons. It is not easy to swing 
from the belief in the essential rightness of a 
particular war to the absolute wrongness of all 
war. There is more than logic revolted. To make 
a dogmatic declaration that there shall be no more 
war inevitably casts a shadow of reproach on the 
war from which we have emerged: if war is 
preventable, then the late war was preventable. 
Yet, on the theory that it was plotted and planned 
by a single nation without provocation, it was 
quite unpreventable; for if any nation can do that 
sort of thing, then some other nation may do it 
in the future; and even on the theory that it is 
the German race alone that is infected with this 
tendency to moral mania, it is difficult to get any 
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absolute guarantee that they may not do this 
again; which is, indeed, what a good many people 
still believe. Perhaps what has helped to keep 
this determination so long repressed is the suspicion 
that if this war was preventable, then the lives of 
‘so many who gave themselves with such high con- 
‘secration and supreme sacrifice were vilely cast 
away; and those who have lost them cannot bear 
to consider such a conclusion. Such feelings are 
‘so sacred that, whatever difficulties arise from their 
existence, they must be respected; but it is still 
possible to appeal to all who feel thus, for if we do 
not make the Great War the last war, then they 
will have died in vain. There is no memorial 
worthy of these men who fell in the late war save 
‘to secure the ends for which they gave themselves, 
and that was that there should be war no more. 
But other considerations besides those of personal 
feeling are gradually making themselves felt. It 
is now diseerned that even if victory has rid us of an 
immediate menace, it has done almost nothing to 
‘secure the peace of Europe and the world. We 
know now that other nations beside Germany 
are infected by the virus of militarism: the war itself 
has spread the disease. None of the great ends 
for which the war was supported by progressive 
minds have been secured, and it cannot be claimed 
that the re-drawing of Europe’s frontiers has 
‘produced contentment or holds any promise of 
‘stability. Nationalistic feeling has been roused 
almost to the point of dementia; all sense of 
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unity and the desire to live together in peace 
seem to have deserted Europe. The delicate and 
uncertain financial relations which bound Europe 
together have been so disturbed, that itis a eTave 
question whether they will ever function again. 
It looks as if Europe were done. The main effect 
of the war on the masses is disillusionment and 
apathy, a dull discontent which contains no hope 
or promise. 

Another consideration is, however, pressing itself 
on the thoughtful: as we are able to sum up the 
suffering and sorrow of the war, it is obvious that 
humanity can never stand another experience like 
this; and meantime we are being assured that 
the next war is going to be ten times as terrible. 
The next war will be waged in the air, and the 
destruction of unprotected cities and civilians will 
be the main objective. There will be still less 
restriction of inhuman methods, and with the 
rapid discovery of higher explosives and more 
deadly poisons it will soon be easy to wipe out 
whole populations, and so utterly destroy a nation 
that there will not be even any one left with whom 
to conclude a treaty of peace. And yet none of 
these considerations are sufficient to make an end 
of war, or even to postpone another outbreak 
beyond this generation. 

Nothing will be accomplished until we get down 
to the moral realm. Without attempting the 
whitewashing of any particular nation or set of 
responsible individuals, all people capable of 
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thought are at last recognizing that the guilt for 
the late war was widely distributed, however 
unevenly. There is no need to plead that there 
is nothing to be forgiven; all the combatants 
need forgiveness, in differing measure, from one 
another, both for the cupidity and carelessness 
that brought the war on, and for the cruelty 
and deceit with which it was waged. Wide and 
_ generous thinking on the subject must produce 
profound pity for our poor humanity, not only 
because of the sins which are the cause of war, 
and which most of us do not even recognize as 
sins, but because of the incapacity to break 
ourselves free from the circumstances which seem 
to bind us to pay their ever increasing penalty. It 
is only when we can go still further and reach 
religious grounds that the end can be clearly seen 
and the way out discerned. The forgiveness most 
needed is not that of one nation to another: it 
is the forgiveness of the human race by God. We 
are being forced to adopt a much humbler attitude 
than we could have taken years ago: we are so 
dependent upon God’s forgiveness, that if it is 
not there, will not be granted, and cannot be 
. made effective, there is nothing to save us from 
destruction. When we declare that war shall 
end, we must recognize that this can only be if 
God wills, and if man repents ; for it is quite evident 
that if man does not repent of the sin which 
causes war, then, although it is not God’s will that 
war should come and His children should suffer, 
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yet if His will is first broken by our sin, it’ will 
be broken again by the coming of war. 

Therefore the determination rising ever more 
strongly and spreading more widely, however 
welcome and hopeful, is not of itself enough. It 
is not the first time that man has determined and 
even sought means to put anend to war. And as 
we read this wonderful prophecy contained twice in 
the Scriptures, so that it carries double promise and 
power, we yet cannot forget that it was proclaimed 
over two and a half millenniums ago, while instead 
of the world coming any nearer to its realization, it 
has got ever farther from it; almost every suc- 
ceeding war being worse in the cause of its out- 
break, the methods by which it is waged, the multi- 
tudes involved in suffering, and the effects it has 
left behind. If this natural momentum is not 
to carry itself further, we need something like a 
supernatural miracle; it is not enough to resolve 
to end war, we must get beneath the symptoms 
to the causes; it is not enough to express a deter- 
mination, we must take every means to see that 
the determination shall be carried out. 


How cAN THIS IDEAL OF A WaRrRLESS WoRLD 
BE REALISED ? 


1. It is obvious that mere idealism is insufficient. 
We have had half a century of intensive and wide- 
spread education, and education has proved not 
only no hindrance to war, but a means to its prose- 
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cution. The mere fact that everybody can- read 
has been used for the purposes of propaganda, so 
that whole nations have been welded into a single 
will otherwise impossible. In the higher realms of 
education, the minds of professors, poets and 
preachers were employed on every side to cement 
the peoples on to the solitary concern of winning 
the war. Education had actually been used in 
Germany for a generation to instil the doctrine of 
world supremacy or downfall; but in every nation 
education had been directed to a type of patriotism 
whose perniciousness stands sufficiently revealed. 
The very type of education which has prevailed in 
modern civilization seems to inhibit clear reasoning, 
profound feeling, or unconventional activity: it 
disintegrates the mind and paralyses its highest 
functions. In the realm of scientific education all 
the knowledge and invention we had attained were 
only too easily perverted to discover new means of 
destroying life and more wholesale methods of in- 
flicting terror. The humanitarianism which had 
sprung out of education, and the international 
good feeling which had been generated by wider 
travel and more constant intercourse, all went for 
nothing. In fact, we have discovered that there is 
no idealism that cannot be harnessed to war. In- 
stead of the method of war being regarded as 
contrary to Christianity, it was preached as its 
finest expression, no distinction being discovered, | 
or for one moment allowed, between the sacrifice 
made by the soldier in laying down his life in the 
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endeavour to kill somebody else and the sacrifice 
of Christ in laying down His life rather than have 
recourse to any kind of self-defence. Ifa manwasa 
humanitarian, then it was in the name of humanity 
that the war was waged; if he was a strong in- 
ternationalist, then it was for an international ideal 
that we were fighting; if a man was aChristian, this 
was the supreme test of his faith. These argu- | 
ments look poor and thin to-day, for the simple 
reason that the idealisms with which the war was. 
supported were allowed no place in the settlement ; 
and the net result is that idealism itself is to-day at | 
a discount: Christianity has only been further dis- 
credited; men are afraid of great words, and in 
all great aims they suspect some deception, or they 
fear their absolute impracticability. : 

2. Something more than the perfection of our 
diplomatic machinery is needed. 

It must not be forgotten that arbitration had 
been thought of before the Great War broke out, 
and its machinery was ready to hand. But there 
was preferred instead the cumbrous and tortuous 
business of old-world diplomacy. Its attempt at 
secrecy was only successful in keeping things secret 
from one’s own people, for the enemy always knew 
about them; and, with its unwillingness at any time 
to show its hand and openly declare its mind, even 
in the last momentous days there was no man great 
enough to fling himself passionately and powerfully 
across the path of the impending menace. Even 
the most honourable could only refuse to state 
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what his action would be in any given set of 
circumstances. This failure of diplomacy does not 
necessarily mean that diplomacy has never any use, 
but it must be open, it must be in the hands of those 
who have interests at stake greater than that of 
their own nation, and for this you must have a 
nation willing to support them when they take 
€ourageous and generous action. The principles 
which are embodied in the League of Nations 
certainly carry diplomacy much further along the 
obvious line of advance, but the principles are not 
yet all worked out or accepted by all civilised 
nations. But even if they were, it is very question- 
able whether they contain in themselves any 
adequate guarantee against even another world 
war. There lies at the heart of these principles still 
the motive of fear and the appeal to force, and it 
is no merely captious criticism that this falls short 
of the ideal. It brings over the horizon again all 
sorts of terrible possibilities. The acceptance of 
, the principle that if any one nation makes a move 
towards war without submitting its cause to 
arbitration, then all the others are immediately 
to join in an aggressive war upon the defaulting 
member, does look an excellent safeguard, but it is 
surely too easily assumed that there will be only 
one defaulting nation. Circumstances might easily 
arise in which the League itself would be divided 
almost in half. Something more might be accom- 
plished if members of the League were not only 
democratically elected by their respective nations, 
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but had behind them as an essential part of their 
credentials a sufficient majority of their nation 
definitely and recently pledged to take no part 
in war until their nation’s cause had been sub- 
mitted to arbitration. But to make this of any 
real value it would have to be promised by a 
sufficient majority of the electorate at every General 
Election. Even then, if the popular theory of the 
cause of the late War held good, that itself would 
be no guarantee. 

8. Even the refusal of individuals to participate 
in war is insufficient. 

Despite all the odium and confusion that has 
been attached to the conscientious refusal to take 
any part in war, there is no doubt that this is a 
growing factor to be reckoned with. In every 
nation there are numbers of men who now will be 
willing to face imprisonment, execution, and, what 
is far worse, public contempt rather than take any 
part in war. And despite all arguments used against 
them by patriotism or religion, their numbers can 
be guaranteed to increase, so that they will con- 
stitute a very difficult problem in the future for any 
civilised nation that declares war. Politicians are 
bound to take note of this troublesome, if indeter- 
minate, factor. It is more than likely that it is the 
growth of this determination and nothing else which 
will at length put an end to war. But before 
conscientious refusal reaches the stage at which it 
becomes possible to exert inhibitive influence or to 
make it impolitic for any nation to declare war, we 
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may have to see several centuries of confusion and 
civil strife on this subject. Moreover, the ranks of 
eonscientious objectors are composite. There are 
those amongst them who have an absolute con- 
viction that all war is wrong: this group will do- 
nothing to help on, but everything to hinder the 
waging of war. Then there are those who believe 
that war is wrong only for those who conscientiously 
think it so: they count for one each and no more. 
There are those who have conscientious objections. 
to international war, but have none whatever to 
using weapons in the class war or for the purpose 
of revolution, and at a given signal these might 
inaugurate a civil war in any nation that went to 
war. Finally there are those who shelter under any 
of these sanctions because they are cowards, and. 
various devices might soon deplete their ranks or 
at least secure that they should serve in furthering 
war measures by some indirect method. Some 
nations will have more conscientious objectors than 
others; some will have a large number and yet not. 
sufficient to prevent war being undertaken, and 
therefore unless something else happens to turn all 
the nations into conscientious objectors at once, 
one can see here only an additional element in the 
general suffering of war. 
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THE PropHetic Vision BUILDS ON MORE STABLE: 
PRINCIPLES. 


1. There must be religious unity. ‘ 
Both the prophets who contain this passage 
believe that the warless world will only come to’ 
pass in the “latter days.” ‘‘ The Lord’s house: 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and’ 
exalted above the hills,” is a picturesque statement,. 
as the next verse shows, of world recognition that 
the Jewish people know the truth about God, 
possess an infallible imspiration, and are the 
custodians of the divine law. There is nothing’ 
narrow or exclusively national inthis picture: Jeru- 
salem only has this exalted position because it is 
the home of God’s truth. But if the fulfilment of 
the vision depends upon the recognition of this fact,. 
then how far can the vision now be fulfilled? Jeru- 
salem is a Moslem city, and the Jews are scattered 
to the ends of the earth. But these things are only 
incidental to the fact that God did reveal Himself 
to His people, and that revelation stillstands. This. 
is not negatived by Biblical criticism, or even. 
destroyed by advanced theories which refuse a 
special revelation to the Hebrew nation. To learn 
God’s ways can be widened to include the study of 
all history as a revelation. The appeal of the 
prophet is to a law and word which shall go forth: 
from Jerusalem, and therefore to something still in. 
the future. This enables us to apply his prediction. 
to another law that has issued from Jerusalem, the 
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law of the Cross, and to find the exaltation of 
Zion in the fact that the holy city contains the one 
empty tomb earth can show. It was in that Cross 
that all the revelation made to the Jews was 
summed up and the true meaning of their Law was 
‘set forth; it is if man can learn to dare the way of 
the Cross that the nations will find the way to the 
warless world. It may entail that some nation 
must be willing to walk in the way of that Cross 
while others are still worshipping their gods of 
‘power and might, believing that even if it is 
erucified, it will rise again in glory. 
2. There must be recourse to the arbitration of 
God. 
It is of great interest that so long ago the prophet 
should have conceived of the principle of arbitration. 
This is clearly set forth in the words, “He shall 
judge between great peoples, and reprove strong 
nations afar off.’ It is of course integral to 
‘Micah’s idea that God Himself will be the arbitrator, 
and he does not tell us exactly how he imagined 
‘that could happen; but it need not mean anything 
inconceivably supernatural, because the prophet 
himself believed that the word of God came to man 
| through human lips. It does involve a much 
_ stronger faith in God, and a much clearer view of 
‘the meaning of life and the way of His will, than the 
‘world at present possesses ; and there will be endless 
dispute about that, unless mankind as a whole can 
go on to accept the doctrine of the Incarnation and 
believe that we have seen the nature of God in 
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Christ, and the way of His working in the Cross. 
It is no stretching of the prophet’s vision to see. 
that we must have some organ of the Christian. 
revelation, and some body that will follow in the 
steps of Christ. In the New Testament it is the: 
Church that falls heir to all the promises and 
purposes once bound up with the Jewish nation, 
and we have therefore to look for a Church 
profoundly spiritual, absolutely international, and 
able to win the respect and secure the obedience 
of man. During the war the Roman Church, 
which is almost the only body that approximates to 
an international Church, although compelled by its: 
international position to besomewhat more moderate 
in its attitude and more impartial in its deliverances 
than the other Churches, failed to rise to anything 
like an effective international outlook, and mainly 
because, although the Pope had to preserve 
neutrality, it had in its ranks priests and_ bishops. 
just as violent and partial as those belonging to 
any other Church, but also because that great 
Church has never been sufficiently clear about the 
relation of Christianity to war. Although it is not 
its authoritative teaching, its general attitude 
makes pacifism a heresy, and the conscientious: 
objector at least a most unsatisfactory Catholic. It 
is too late to try and make another international 
Church; Rome bars the way to that, and if she 
finally fails it is not likely that any one else will 
succeed; and yet it is perfectly clear that until we 
have a Church whose loyalties extend above any- 
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thing national or merely human, and are rooted in 
‘God to the point of all risk and even contempt of 
‘this world, and a Church which is able to secure 
doyalty from all its followers, we shall never have 
any body that could effectively, at the moment of 
‘danger, prevent the outbreak of war by prohibiting 
its members from bearing arms. And yet there is 
nothing to do but to pray, first of all, that the 
Roman Church shall grow more Christian and 
courageous in its teaching on this subject, and, 
secondly, by the growth of a wider interpretation 
of her claims and a different spirit in making them, 
shall win and welcome to its communion all other 
‘Churches. Rome has always boasted that she holds 
the key to the situation; she may do, but the 
trouble is she will neither use it herself nor let any 
one else do so. All Churchmen are bound to 
believe that one day we shall have an absolutely 
‘united and faithful Church, and until we have it it 
is difficult to see how the world can ever be 
‘guaranteed against war. 

3. We must have an alternative to our present 
civilization. 

It is no mere poetic rhythm which adds to the 
declaration that nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. There underlies this a perfectly clear un- 
derstanding that if people are not going to war 
they must not prepare to go to war, they must 
‘give up learning how to make war. So long as we 
prepare for war, war we shall get; man cannot be 
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trusted with these dangerous toys, he will always 
‘be wanting to let them off. Military training pro- 
‘duces the military spirit, and the military spirit 
is never content unless there is a good war going on. 
if we would not will the deed we must not think the 
thought. But it is not sufficient to reverse the 
tendency to militarism. The cult of the plough 
must replace the cult of the sword. It cannot be 
argued that history proves that if only the peoples 
were more agricultural wars would be brought to 
anend. In primitive times there were nomad and 
warlike races who preferred to live by swooping 
<lown upon the peaceful peasantry at harvest time, 
and thus secure the fruits of the earth without 
jabour. Such peoples are no doubt ceasing to 
exist, but there is rising up a nomad class which 
prefers to live in the same way, and the idea of 
living on other people’s labour still infects all 
nations. But the whole tendency of industrialism 
is directly provocative of war; while its ideal is 
that of mass production and huge profits, it has 
to depend on non-industrial nations for raw 
materials, and especially for agricultural products. 
As long as there were only a few highly in- 
dustrialized nations, this policy was highly success- 
ful; but now, since stricken by avarice, every 
nation wants to become industrial, a terrible 
struggle must ensue. The great virgin areas must 
be secured and their native populations enslaved 
if the industrial system is to be continued ; hence 
the modern fight is for the possession of the great 
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producing areas and the control of native races. 
There is no room for many industrial nations in 
the world, and therefore the whole tendency to 
industrialism means more militarism for the sub- 
jugation of native peoples, and for the keeping out 
of industrial competitors. Unless nations are 
willing to a large extent to renounce industrialism, 
and to base all their policy upon a sound and 
agricultural foundation, all our ideals and all our 
religious resolutions will be frustrated. This may 
mean that the world must adopt a much simpler 
life if it would end the menace of war. But that 
simpler life might find glorious riches in fellowship 
with man, in the true culture of the mind, and in 
communion with God. Therefore, unless the world 
can find a deeper reality in religion, and take 
Christianity more seriously, the dream of no more 
war is vain. And yet the very fact that war has 
become so dreadful, and the peoples’ determination 
to end it so resolute, will slowly but surely force 
us to believe in the reality of religion, to practise 
the laws of God, and to enthrone Christ as the 
only king and supreme arbitrator. Then, and then 
only, will the world be free from fear; not simply 
because there is no further fear of war breaking 
out, but because men will not be afraid even of 
that, but will be willing to take all the risks of 
faith in God and love of their fellows, trusting in 
the last resort to such action as that which is 
symbolised and set forth in the Cross of Christ. 
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